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THE PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE 


AUSTRALIAN SYSTEM OF VOTING 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Is a Republic a permanent form of government? This 
may seem a strange question to ask in these days, but is it 
so strange after all? What Republics have not fallen, and 
fallen by their own corruption? Switzerland, the only 
exception, is peculiarly situated. She is singularly without 
concentrated wealth, with a rural population, with an area 
of about one-third that of Pennsylvania and a population 
but two-thirds as large. Greece fell through corruption, 
while Rome, more really a true Republic, became an empire 
because its inhabitants were tired of having its elections 
bought for money. In the year B. C. 62, Caesar owed net 
over a million of dollars; Mark Antony at twenty-four owed 
$250,000, and at thirty-nine he owed $1,500,000 ; and Milo, 
in the year B. C. 52, owed nearly $3,500,000, all for bribery 
and campaign expenses. Three years after the latter date 
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Rome ceased to be a Republic. Attempts were made to 
7 prevent bribery; the 4x Maria, or law by which narrow 
pontes or bridges were established by which voters had to 
approach the polls so as to be protected from the political 
** workers,’’ was passed B. C. 119, but it was only a partial 
_ measure, like some of our bad ballot laws. Very strenuous 
: _ punishments were imposed for bribery, but these latter laws 
_--—- €ame too late. The people had become fond of being 
_ bribed; they were bought like swine, but they loved to have 

so. 

The United States as a Republic is now on its trial. 
What will be the end ? 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, but there will be 
ae no effective vigilance without political morality. Political 
_ morality is the very foundation of a Republic, without which 
‘it must surely fall. Those who sneer at morality in politics 
sare enemies of the Republic. He who makes light of the 

*, Decalogue as applied to public affairs is a traitor to our 


"This is no doubt clear to all. What is not so clear is the 
powerful effect that mere mechanism exercises on morality. 
A method that lets cheating be easy, successful and unde- 
tected tends to bad morals. Banks without book-keeping, 
_ checks, safe and counter, with nothing to make stealing 
_ difficult and hazardous, would generate thieving. So a 
- method of voting which makes intimidation and bribery 

easy to perform, and hard to detect and punish, offers prizes 
for the best bribers, while it drives good men to resort to the 
bad methods to counteract the evil deeds of the bad men, 
and the bad men in their turn, encouraged by the bad 
example of the good, redouble their efforts. 

Men, too conscientious to resort to bad methods even for 
the sake of party success, soon drop out of party manage- 
ment. They may do well for figure-heads, but not for a 
- trick at the wheel or for trimming the yards. The result is 
_ demoralizing in the extreme. Young men are taught that 
_ dishonesty is the best policy in politics ; such dishonesty is 
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approved of, at least about election time, while _— in 
campaigns is publicly sneered at. 

A mechanism, on the other hand, that will put serious 
obstacles in the way of fraud and will give honesty a fair 
chance not only helps political morality, but in so doing 
will save our great experiment in government of the people, 
by and for themselves. 

Yet there are many good men living under a system that 
allows all the public patronage to be freely used to influence 
nominations and elections, and under a system that en- 
courages dishonesty, fraud, intimidation and bribery in 
voting, and yet they wonder why it is that things go 
wrong. They put the good influences at the short arm 
of the lever and then are surprised at the power of the bad 
influences. And again these same good people not only do 
nothing to change the mechanism of the lever, but often 
stand aloof from, if not positively ridicule, the attempts of 
those who are trying to shift the fulcrum. 

Such a mechanism for good is the Australian Ballot 
system. It was introduced into Australia in 1856, sixteen 
years later into England, and sixteen years after that into 
the United States. 

As a citizen of Massachusetts, let me say a word as to the 
introduction of the system there. It has been frequently 
assumed by the New York Nation, by Mr. Joseph B. Bishop 
in a recent article in the Forum and by others that the Massa- 
chusetts law was a mere copy of the New York law. That 
is not the case. I belong to a small club of about fifteen 
members called the ‘‘ Dutch Treat’’ which meets in Boston 
to dine and discuss public reforms. A year and a half be- 
fore the agitation in New York, and baving no notion that 
there was to be any in that State, we had discussed the idea 
of an officially printed and secretly marked ballot. I had 
been appointed a committee of one to report to the club. In 
the report I outlined a bill and prepared a form of ballot 
that would fit our registering ballot boxes. About a year 
later there was an agitation for ballot reform in the Boston 
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City Council and among the labor organizations of our State. 
One of our number, Mr. H. H. Sprague, was elected to the 
State Senate and was made Chairman of the Committee on 
Election Laws. Encouraged by these signs, our club revised 
the outline of a bill and two or three of us went before the 
committee of the legislature. We found there to our sur- 
prise several other plans submitted, notably a complete bill 
presented by Mr. E. B. Hayes, of Lynn, a member of the 
lower house. The Committee on Election Laws seemed to 
prefer our plan on the whole and requested that we should 
draft a bill in full. This bill Mr. Hayes supported as cordially 
as if ithad been hisown. Mr. Hayes tells me that he never 
heard of the New York movement till he was asked by the 
men in New York for a copy of his own bill, which he sent 
on to Mr. Saxton. Our club decided that for the sake of 
uniformity we should adopt some of the features and phra- 
seology of the New York bill in our final draft submitted to 
the Legislature. The truth is the movement was wholly in- 
dependent and yet simultaneous in both States. The New 
York bill was passed early in the session and vetoed by Gov- 
ernor Hill. Ours was delayed till the end of the session and 
securing the Governor's approval, became law first. 

Since the successful operation in Massachusetts the system 
has spread till now it is the law in thirty-three States; ina 
good form in twenty-six, in poor form in three, in bad form 
in two and in fair form in one, according to the authority 
of Mr. Bishop. Pennsylvania, I am sorry to say, is classed 
as one of the two “‘ bad.”’ 

The idea of the system is simple. The government fur- 
nishes each voter with a marking list, and this list or official 
ballot is marked in secret, and is the only ballot allowed to 
be cast. These are the essentials :—a single official ballot 
and secrecy. 

The list of candidates may be arranged alphabetically 
under the names of the respective offices to be filled, or in 
party groups. In Massachusetts we have the alphabetical 
order, and this we think is the best method. Eleven States 
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allow a single cross to be marked for a party group, and 

nineteen follow substantially the Massachusetts plan. The 
greatest objection to the party group system with the right to 
mark the whole group with a single cross is not that it 
favors party as against independent candidates, important as 
that objection is. The chief objection is that it does not 
always secure secrecy. Sometimes, and indeed not infre- 
quently, the only doubt is as to one objectionable candidate. 
The only question is as to whether the regular party men 
will vote for him or not. Ifthe menof his party stay at the 
marking shelf long enough only to make one cross, they 
must have voted the ‘‘straight’’ party ticket including the 
objectionable candidate. To vote the party ticket with the 
exception of voting against that one candidate, separate 
crosses must be made against each name of the party group 
except the objectionable one, and in some other party group 
or among the independents must be found and marked an- 
other candidate for the same office. The difference in time 
is enough to show any skilful watcher, who has ‘‘ bolted’’ 
and who has not. I know this plan of noting the time 
taken by voters to have been carried out in Connecticut with 
great success, for in order to ‘“‘bolt’’ a single candidate 
under the new law there it took longer to prepare the ballot 
than to vote the regular ticket. Any system which allows 
it to be ascertained how voters vote does not secure secrecy, 
and is, so far, an inferior law. 

The chief evils under the old system which it was hoped 
to cure were the following: it was nobody’s business to fur- 
nish correct ballots to the voter. Furnishing ballots was 
usually left to irresponsible party sub-committees, with the 
result that fraudulent ballots were distributed with, for 
example, the heading ‘‘ Regular Democratic,’’ while having 
a Republican candidate in place of the Democratic one and vice 
versa, or names were spelt wrongly so as to make the vote inef- 
fective. Nominations of bad men for minor offices were made 
late, committees often ‘‘ reporting nominations at the polls,’’ 
giving no time for a public exposure of the candidate. = 
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Ballot holders had to be furnished by the parties, and the 
expense of this, together with the cost of printing ballots, 
was made a pretext for raising large sums of money. In- 
fluence was bought by paying handsomely for popular men 
to hold the ballots and persuade their friends to vote the 
special ticket, while voters were bribed wader the guise of 
being hired as ballot holders, sometimes fully one-eighth of _ 


the voters being hired by both parties together to peddle 


ballots in a precinct. 


There was pushing and crowding to prevent voters from 


voting. Noise and confusion almost always prevailed in a 
large number of city voting places, while all the time it was 
perfectly possible to know how each voter was voting and so 
to use bribery and intimidation. om 
What have been the results of the recent legislation? As — 
far as Massachusetts goes, at least, all fraudulent and mis- | 
leading ballots and misspelled names have ceased. Ballot | 
holders are no longer needed. Some few candidates have 
circulars distributed at the polls, but the voters, as a rule, _ 
do not take these circulars or read them, and delivering by _ 
mail the evening before election is far the best way of reach- ; 
ing the voters. There is ample time to examine into the 
character of all candidates, as eighteen days before election 
is the latest when nominations can be made at the State elec- 
tion. So far, less money is needed by the parties at the 
elections. 
Quiet, order and cleanliness reign in and about the poll- | 
ing places. I have visited precincts where, under the old — 
system, coats were torn off the backs of voters, where 
ballots of one kind have been snatched from voter’s hands 
and others put in their place, with threats against using any 
but the substituted ballots; and under tke new system all 
was orderly and peaceable. Indeed, the self-respect in voting 


under the new system is alone worth all the extra cost to _ 


the State. 
Bribery is very greatly diminished, almost altogether 
ceasing ; but it is too much too say it is wholly and perma- 
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nently stopped. It probably exists now to a small extent, 
and will undoubtedly grow. Some corrupt voters are true to 
their corrupt bargains. There is also a tendency to vote for 

e ‘‘ barrel ’’ candidates, in order to encourage the free use 
of money. One way to bribe is said to be to bet on the 
result, or on the size of the vote, the voter to be bribed 
taking the side for which the money is spent. 

Sometimes it is possible to buy in bulk and pay according 
to the result. For example, in a precinct of 450 voters 200 
may be of one party and 200 of another, all of whom are 
above being bribed, and 50 ‘‘floaters.’’ It is very easy to 
pay according as these fifty have gone as shown by the 
returns. 

A still more certain way is to pay voters of the opposite 
party to stay away from the polls, or not to be registered for 
voting at all. 

We need something more than the ballot law even in its 
most perfect form. We need civil service reform to prevent 
bribery by government patronage and a law both to limit 
and make public the election expenses. In England the 
ballot act was passed in 1872, while in 1883 it was found 
necessary to pass the corrupt practices act, which is said to 
be far and away a surer prevention of bribery than the 
ballot act alone. Still though we hear these rumors of 
bribery, there is no doubt the new voting system has placed 
great obstacles in its way and will be of still greater service 
when supplemented by corrupt practices acts. 

As to intimidation, that seems to have been stopped alto- 
gether. 

In considering how the new system has worked in Massa- 
chusetts it is well to review some of the current objections 
made to the law before it was put in operation. 

It was said it would be a great expense to the State and 
cities ; that it would take a long time to mark the ballot; 
that in the big towns, where large numbers voted at the 
same place, there would be delay; that the less educated 
eo be kept from the polls ; that if they came to the polls 
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they would not know how to mark their ballots and that the 
system would favor independents and tend to break up 
parties. But what have been the practical results? 

As to cost, fewer ballots are printed by the State than were 
printed by the parties. The cost the first year, 1889, for 
printing and distributing to nearly one thousand voting 
places in the State was $17,130, and in the next two years it 
was less than half the cost of the first year, being only 
$8,175.26* in 1891 for 1,010,500 ballots. 

The fittings in Boston cost $35 for each precinct, but as 
the fixtures were made so as to fold up and be taken away 
and used from year to year, it is safe to say they do not cost 
over $5 a year for each precinct besides the cost of moving 
back and forth. In towns from 300 to 1500 inhabitants the 
extra origiual outlay has been from $4 to $30 a town by 
actual report. 

The time taken is less than before. To be sure a voter 
who took a ballot under the old system without inquiry and 
happened to hit upon a time when the crowd was not great 
would save half a minute or so, but with the necessity of 
careful examination for fear of being misled by a fradu- 
lent ballot and all the crowding and pushing under the old 
system, it is generally agreed that it takes actually less time 
under the new. 

As to the big towns with large numbers voting at one 
place there has been no delay or inconvenience. At North 
Adams 1786 ballots were cast at one polling place. During 
no part of the day were the forty compartments all occupied 
at one time. Before the names of forty voters in succession 
could be found and checked and the voters admitted, those 
who had first entered had marked their ballots, voted and 
passed out. At Pittsfield 2589 votes were cast in four pre- — 
cincts, at Brookline 1249 votes, at Hyde Park 1236, at Ded- 
ham 998 and at Everett 979 votes were cast, all at one pre- — 
cinct each and with the utmost facility and comfort to the 
voters. We hear of no trouble from delay in any town. | 


* Abstract of Report of Auditor of Accts. of Mass. Dec., 31, 1891, p. 11. a 
[740] 
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The average time taken to mark about 18 out of 55 names 
seems to be under two minutes and often less than one 
minute is required. 

As to the less educated being kept from the polls the sta- 
tistics are conclusive. The average number voting in the 
State in the last three years under the new system is greater 
than in any of the past seven years, excepting the presiden- 
tial year, and the same is true for the city of Boston, both in 
the State and city elections. a 


VOTE FOR GOVERNOR 


- Vote for 
Old In the State In the City Mayor of a 
System. (Mass.) of Boston. Boston. 


© © © © © © + © 


System 
95.430} Av. 296,331 54,088. . . 54,254* 
6 330,451 62,496 . . . 55,019* 


But though that may be so how about the more illiter- 
ate districts? Let me explain here that though we have 
a reading and writing qualification in Massachusetts it 
does not form a barrier to a certain amount of voting by 
the illiterate. No one who was a voter in 1857 is excluded 
whether he can read and write or not, and all the law requires 
of voters becoming such since 1857 is that each be able to 
write his own name and read from the State Constitution. 
It is held that printing letters, misspelled names and indeed 
anything that can be deciphered as a signature is all that 
is required for writing; while the most clumsy spelling-out 
kind of reading passes muster, and there is reason to believe 
that the first few words of the Constitution are sometimes 
learned by heart by persons who pass, though really unable 
to read at all. Our experience therefore has some bearing 
on the illiterate voter. The cities in our State are supposed 


*In these years the election of Mayor was nearly a foregone con- 


clusion, and so the vote was light. RE Sa to. 
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to contain a larger proportion of illiterate voters than the 
towns and yet in each of the three years a considerably 
larger percentage of the registered voters have voted in the 
. cities than in the towns. Again out of the 25 cities, Holyoke, 


Average Per Cent, Per Cent. 


of Voters voting voting 


“38a? of in the Cities. in the Towns. 


ps _ one of the chief manufacturing cities, had the highest per- 
cent.; Lowell, a large manufacturing city, came next; Cam- 

~ bridge, which has a larger factory population than is usually 
> supposed, came third, and Lawrence, another city chiefly 
a _ ‘noted for its factories, came fourth in 1889. In 1890 Lowell 
: was first, Lawrence second and Fall River third at the State 
elections, and at the city elections the order was Fall River, 
Lowell and Lawrence. The three highest were thus the 
three leading manufacturing cities of the State. 


THE HIGHEST IN ORDER OF THE CITIES IN MASSACHUSETTS AR- 
RANGED BY PERCENTAGE OF REGISTERED VOTERS VOTING. 


STATE 


1889. 1891. 

Per Cent. Per ent. Per Cent. 

Holyoke, . . . 85 Lowell, . . . 89.62 Lowell, . . . 90.69 

Lowell,. . . . 83.1 Lawrence, . 88.45 Cambridge, . 90.26 

Cambridge, . . 79.6 Fall River, . 87.29 Salem, . . . 89.83 
Lawrence, . . 78.8 

_ Av. for State, . 70.7 Av. for State, 78.21 Av. for State, 83.82 

CITY ELECTIONS. 

is: Fall River, . 92.66 Fall River, . 92.62 

No Statistics. Lowell,. . . 90.54 Lowell, . . . 91.06 

Lawrence, . 90.31 Holyoke, . . 90.12 


Again, in the city of Boston, whether we compare the one 
best and the one least educated ward or whether we com- 
pare the six best and the six least educated wards, we find 
that the percentage who voted at the State'election was 
very nearly the same in each, and actually larger in the city 
election in those wards containing the largest proportion of 
poorly educated voters. 
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Ward 21 (best average education),. . . . . -77-7 

ie Six wards with least average edacation, - + + + 76.74 83.30 

hes 4 Six wards with the most average education, . . 76.79 79-6 


_ NUMBER OF REGISTERED VOTERS IN PROPORTION To ASSESSED + 


PERCENTAGE OF REGISTERED VOTERS VOTING 1889. 
State Municipal 
; Election. Election. 
Ks Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Ward 13 (least average education),. ... . . . 76.7 87.0 


Y _ Old System. Ward 13. Wards 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 19. 
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But though the illiterate wards may have made so good a 
showing in proportion to the registered voters, may it not be 
that men were kept from registering? What do the facts 
show us as to that? The results here are again most instruc- 
tive. Whether we take the one most illiterate ward by itself 
or the six most illiterate together, we find that in 1889 the 
first year of the new system, though an off year of off years, 
the number of registered voters was greater than in any of 
the years previous excepting the presidential year, and the 
proportion of registered voters to the assessed polls was also 
greater than any but the presidential year and only a very 
little less than in that year. 


NUMBER OF REGISTERED VOTERS IN THE WARDS WITH THE LEAST 
AVERAGE EDUCATION IN BOSTON, FROM 1885 TO I89I, INCLUSIVE. 


12,777 
(Presidential . I5,0I0 
New System. a 


POLLS IN 1889 
was in Ward 13 
10.3 per cent. larger than in 1885 


8.5 “ 1886 
4.3 “ce “ce 1887 
1.4 less (Presidential year.) 


was in Wards 6, 7, 8, 12, 13 and 19 
4.4 per cent. larger than in 1885 
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Ballot for same Ward and Precinct as it would have been but for 
the changes in 1855--57. (See below, p. 15.) 


To Vote fora Person, mark a Cross (x) in the Square at the right of the name. 


Vote for Ong. 
JOHN BLACKMER—of Prohibition 
JOHN Q. A. BRACKETT—of Arlington............cccccssssssssssesssssees Republican 
WILLIAM E. RUSSELL—of Cambridge 


ROBERT 0. FULLER—of Cambridge Republican) 
ISAAC W. GAMMONS—of Somerville. 
WILLIAM EB. PLUMMER—of DEMOCFatic 


WILLIAM S. FROST—of REPUDLican 
ELMER D. HOWE-—of Marlborough Prohibition 
JOHN L. HUNT—of Lowell ™ DEMOCTatic 


SENATOR—Third Middlesex District. for ONE. 


FREEMAN HUNT—of Cambridge Democratic 
EDWAKD KENDALI—of Cambridge. Prohibition 
Republican 


REPRESENTATIVES IN GENERAL COURT.........cccsssssscsseessceeeseeeseseeeee VOLE for TWO. 
Fourth Middlesex District. 


JOSEPH G. BALL—of Cambridge 
EDWARD F. BURNS—of Cambridge. 
FRANK W. DALLINGER—of Cambridge Republican) 
CHARLES W. HENDERSON—of Cambridge.......... «Republican 
WILLIAM F. MORRILI—of Democratiic 
HUGH STEWART —of Cambridge 
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As to whether the voters in the illiterate wards were able 

to mark their ballots, let me say that the above statements 
of voting are based not on the number attempting to vote, 
* - but on the number of ballots actually cast, properly marked 


The city clerk of Boston, who was present at some of the 
- recounts in 1889, told me that the ballots from the illiterate 

_ wards were more carefully and plainly marked by the voters 

_ than in the wards where the better educated lived. 

As to favoring independents and breaking up the party 
_ Organizations, the result has shown that no candidates receive 
any considerable support unless backed up by a strong 
pubic sentiment. The only independents who prevail 

- against the regular party nominees are those who are 

nominated as a protest against some bad candidate or some 

unfair proceeding at the caucus or convention. ‘The re- 
_ straining influence of the new system on the caucuses and 
conventions is already very great, and no doubt these good 
isi _ results will grow. Yet the parties in State and national 
affairs retain their power whenever it is properly used, while 
acandidate, defeated at fairly held caucus, who rushes to 
es tn ‘‘nomination papers’’ gets very little support indeed. 
ar Many of the cities in Massachusetts, other than Boston, 
_ have conducted their municipal elections on non-partisan 
dines, and since the new system of voting this custom has 
_ father increased. Caucuses of citizens are usually held, but 
4 in Somerville this year all the candidates for city offices 
7 nominated by the petition of their fellow-citizens or by 
“nomination papers ’’ as they are called. The truth is that 
f° the people have a fair chance to show their good common 
| sense under the new system, and the people have always had 
an, - that good sense in abundance. Under the bad mechanism 
.. of the old system they were put at a disadvantage in trying 

_ to express their wishes at the polls. 
Since the new system has been at work there have been 
- some criticisms. There has been observed a general om 
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off of the vote from the head of the ticket. It has been 
argued from this that there was a difficulty found in 
marking the ballots; that voters got tired and actually 
stopped marking from sheer fatigue. 

If, under the old system of voting, there had been no 
falling off the argument might have weight, otherwise not. 
In New York, under the old system, there were separate 
ballots for different classes of officers at the same election 
which had to be cast in separate urns or boxes. For 
_ example, in the last Presidential election (1888), the voters 
had to vote for governor on a different ballot from the one 
containing Presidential electors and congressmen, and the 
vote for assemblymen was on still another. At that election 
the falling off from Presidential electors to assemblymen 
was very nearly as much in proportion as the falling off 
_ from governor to State senator in 1889 under the new 
system in Massachusetts. It is noticeable that in Massachu- 
setts in 1889, while the falling off was continuous from the 
governor, through lieutenant governor, secretary, treasurer, 
auditor and attorney-general, it increased again when it 

came to senator, although senators were next to the last on 
the ballot. 

But a still more careful analysis shows that this phe- 
nomenon had nothing to do with the difficulty of reading or 
marking the ballot. 

In the one most illiterate ward (13) in Boston the vote for 
- senator was actually 33 more than that for governor, while in 
_ the best educated ward (21) the vote fell off by 88 or 3 per cent. 
_ But the whole is easily explained by noticing that in the 
_ senatorial districts where there was a close and exciting 
contest for senator, there was but very little, if any, falling 
off from the vote of governor to that of senator, while in 
many senatorial districts the result was a foregone con- 
clusion, and the vote for senator was accordingly light. 
Many of the other offices which we fill by election represent 
no political principles. The secretary of the common- 
wealth has no executive discretion. He is a chief clerk. 
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The treasurer, auditor, attorney-general, the clerks of court, © 
registers of deeds and registers of probate, commissioners of 
insolvency, sheriffs, special commissioners and district 
attorneys which cumber our ballots and in which the 
people at large take so little interest, were not made elective 
by the wise founders of our State, but were brought into 
politics in the Know-Nothing movement in 1855. 


The amount of the vote cast for special offices is an 


indication of the interest taken, as a careful study of the 
situation of the returns amply proves. The falling off in 
the vote for the less interesting offices is thus clearly shown 
to arise from no difficulty in marking the ballot, but is a 
frank expression of the feeling of the voters. 


It has been asserted that during the counting or recount- — ik z 


ing the marks on the ballots have been changed. The © 


counting is all done in public view and by some six or more __ 
persons of different parties, and it is not so easy as one ~ 


might think to change the marks without being detected. In 
one instance this autumn a man tried to alter a ballot and 
was caught in the act, and has already been prosecuted and 
convicted. ‘The assertions of instances in the city of Boston — 
where ballots had been altered seem to have been made with- 
out good foundation or inquiry on the part of those who 
made them. During a recount of the ballots members of 
the Ballot Act League got permission to represent some of | 
the contesting candidates, and examined the ballots with 
care. ‘There seems to be no evidence of alterations of the 
ballots.* 

There is, however, some danger in the counting. There 


* Boston, March 18th, 1892. 


RICHARD H. DANA, Esq. 

My DEAR SiIR:—* * * At the time of the recent recount of votes for school 
committee by a sub-committee of the Boston School Board, of which I was a 
member, I was happily surprised by the general intelligence displayed by the 
voters and the accuracy with which they indicated their preference for candidates. 


I was prepared to discover evidence that the votes had in manyinstances been 


tampered with, but am glad to say that it would be quite an assumption to declare 
that any vote had been changed after leaving the voter’s hand. * * * 
Yours very truly, 
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is, however, no greater danger than under the old system. he 
trouble seems to be that the counting is left to persons 
unused to clerical work, and who are tired out with a long 
day’s duties as election officers at the polls. The legislature 
is now considering plans for a better system of counting. 

The system of challenging voters has been taken advan- 
tage of in some few cases to avoid the secrecy of the ballot 
of the challenged voters, the present law requiring the name 
of a challenged voter to be written on his ballot. The legis- 
lature is considering, and will doubtless adopt, a measure for 
obviating this danger, small as it is. 

On the whole the new system has worked with more 
success and has met with more immediate and enthusiastic 
approval than its most ardent supporters expected. It is 
so popular in Massachusetts that no one can be found 
who in any way objects to the system. On the con- 
trary there is the greatest jealousy for the perfection of 
- the law in all its details, and the present committee on 
election laws have no attacks on the law to consider, but 
only well-intended amendments. Persons who, up to the 
first day of voting under the new method, had staked their 
reputation on its failure were immediately convinced, and 
the next day frankly applauded what they had derided but 
two days before. 

So pleased are the voters that the percentage of those who 
come to vote has steadily increased, until last year it reached 
84.73 per cent. for the whole State, the largest proportion 
since the defeat of General Butler, in 1883, excepting presi- 
dential years, while in some of the cities we have had the 
unprecedented figures of 90, 91 and nearly 93 per cent. of 
the male voters casting their ballots. Voting is made dig- 
nified, as indeed the exercise of our great franchise should 
be. The voter feels that the election is more nearly an 
expression of the thoughtful wish of the community than 
ever before, and it makes it worth his while to attend the 


polls. 
The last three years have been replete with illustrations 
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of the beneficial working of the law, in the defeat of bad — 
candidates and in the election of good ones for the smaller — 
and non-political offices regardless of party. The cause of no — 
license has gained under the new system, even in those 
districts where the influence of the saloon had been most — 
potent, but perhaps the best single illustration can be found 
in the city of Boston. In the State election in November, 
1889, the city had gone Democratic by 5,600 plurality, 
about the average in a non-presidential year. The very 
next month came the municipal election. The Democrats: 
had nominated a man by no means bad, but one having 
nothing like the public confidence that was placed in the 
Republican candidate. The city immediately changed its 
vote to a nearly equal plurality for the Republican candi- 
date. ‘The next year, 1890, the Republicans put up a weak — 


and discredited candidate and the Democrats a strong and an 


influential one, and the Democratic candidate, Matthews, 


was elected by 12,253 plurality. Matthews made a most © ; 


excellent mayor and won the public confidence, and the 
next year, 1891, he was elected by 15,174, a gain of nearly — 
2,000 over Governor Russell’s large plurality in the city a 
month before, and all this without the expense or trouble of — 


printing independent ballots and manning the polls with an | 


army of ballot-holders. All that was necessary was to | 
appeal to the intelligent consciences of our citizens. 
In conclusion, let me add, we must not be satisfied until 


we have thorough reform in all that pertains to the freeand _ 


unbought expression of the public will at election. Let us 
not be satisfied with some half-way measure, which, like the — 
lex Maria at Rome, will deceive the people into thinking — 
they are protected in their franchise when they are not. | 
Let us not be content until we do away with the bribery — 
through the patronage of public offices, by means of a 
thorough civil service reform in nation, State and city,—until | 


we have adequate ballot laws, strenuous laws against — 
bribery of the voter by money, and radical measures to 


secure the limitation and publication of election expenses. 
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No true lover of his country, no one with faith in a 
Republican form of government, and no believer in the 
ultimate triumph of good principles, can have seen the 
rapid spread of ballot reform throughout the country as a 
response to the bad election methods of the last Presidential 
election without being uplifted, and amid all our discourage- 
ments and defeatsin the cause of good government, during 
all the long and fierce warfare, this voice of the public 
conscience 

‘€ Steals on the ear like a distant trumpet song, 
And hearts are brave again and arms are strong.”’ 
RICHARD H. DANA. 


| 


THE MERITS AND DEFECTS 3 3 
PENNSYLVANIA BALLOT LAW OF 18o1. + 


The Pennsylvania ballot law of 1891 is essentially a com- 
promise measure, and will operate as the resultant of two 
very different forces. That it exists at all is due to the 
popular demand for ballot reform which has recently made © 
itself felt throughout the whole country, spreading from __ 
State to State with wonderful rapidity. Up to four years 
ago the people of Pennsylvania knew but little of any 
other voting system than their own. Although the free- oe 
dom and purity of elections was one of the great objects _ 
sought to be attained by the Constitutional Convention of _ 
1873, the reported debates do not indicate that anyof the 
delegates were aware that the problems confronting them _ 
had been satisfactorily solved in Australia fifteen years be- _ 
fore ; and this ignorance is hardly surprising, as even in 
England the Australian system had only just been adopted, 
and experimentally at that. 3 

In 1882 the advantages of this system, as used in Eng- __ 
land, were made public in a brief pamphlet by Mr. Thomas 
Leaming, but it was not till 1888 that, following theexam- _ 
ple of Massachusetts and New York, a movement was 
started in Pennsylvania to secure practical ballot reform 
legislation. A bill on the Massachusetts model prepared __ 
by a joint committee of the Civil Service Reform Association Fat 
and the Citizens’ Municipal Association, was introduced in 
the Legislature by Mr. Baker, of Delaware county, in 1889, 
and though its opponents kept it from reaching a second 
reading in either the Senate or House, the persistent agita- _ — 
tion in its support began to tell with the people. Confidence ne ‘ae 
was shaken in a voting system which made known the con- __ ae 
tents of every man’s ballot either absolutely or with practi- a 
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cal certainty to those about the polls, and under which 
thousands of voters never even looked at their ballots, 
often because they did not dare to. Attention was drawn 
to the utter failure of our laws to prevent bribery or direct 
intimidation or what is worse, because far more common than 
either, the influence of the known wishes of a man’s em- 
ployer or associates or of the public officials under whom 
he serves. It was demonstrated that a secret ballot was the 
only remedy; not bribery laws, nor the oaths of secrecy 
taken by election officers, oaths but too little regarded when 
secrecy was never looked for. 

During 1890 the Pennsylvania Ballot Reform Association 
was organized, and the movement gained ground rapidly 
throughout the State. The Baker bill of 1891 was pre- 
pared, differing from that of 1889 only in a more minutely 
careful adaptation of the new system to the needsof Penn- 
sylvania and to existing laws which it was not desired to 
change. By the time the Legislature of 1891 met, the 
press of the State was practically unanimous in support 
of the bill, and its passage appeared to be desired by the 
great majority of the people. 

Though the progress of the bill through the House of 
Representatives was slow, no serious opposition was mani- 
fested, and it went to the Senate on April 14th by a vote of 
171 to 16, with scarcely any but formal changes, which had 
been either suggested or approved by the framers of the bill. 
In fact the Senate’s delay was the only cause of 
anxiety till May 7th, when the Committee on Elections, 
which had previously listened to the arguments in support 
of the bill without any signs of hostility, reported the bill 
with such vital changes as to render its operation dangerous 
to the freedom and purity of elections, if not flatly unconsti- 
tutional. When this became knowna storm of indignation 
swept over the whole State such as had probably never be- 
fore been caused by any action of the Legislature. The 
Senate bent to the storm, re-referred the bill, and it was 
re-reported on May 2oth in better shape, though with 
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many objectionable features. Further rehabilitation ws 
steadily voted down by the Republican majority in the — 
Senate in spite of the fact that the bill had been cham- __ 
pioned by a Republican in the House, and it wasonlyinthe 
last moments of the session that the persistence of Mr. Baker | 
and a few others in the Conference Committee succeeded in — 
effecting some changes which they hoped would render the — 
bill a beginning of ballot reform, to last until something bet- 
ter could be had. In this shape it became a law, regulating _ 4 
all elections held after March 1, 1892. ars 
For those who realize what the Pennsylvania ballot-law = ; 
would have been but for the action of certain Senators it is 
hard to weigh and discuss calmly the effects of their treach- 
erous work, but it is essential to further progress that laying _ 
aside all indignation and resentment, however just, against _ 
those who have for a time blocked the path, we ascertain - es 
precisely how far we have succeeded in advancing. The ee 
ballot-reform movement aims to secure a law which shall _ 
guarantee to all voters equal right to nominate officially the — 
candidates of their choice, equal facilities for voting for any . an 
candidates nominated, equal freedom from coercion in every ay ian 
shape, and equal security against the unlawful use of money ; Be: : 
and which shall further guarantee that every vote lawfully 
cast, and no others, shall be counted. The new law will, it 
is hoped, carry us a part of the way to the desired end, but 
much more is required, and a widespread familiarity with it, 
its merits and its defects, is needed inorder that thenext 
Legislature may be told with no uncertain voice just what ¥ a 
features of this law should be changed and what form these : 
changes should take. Besides, while the law is in force, p 
very important consequences will turn on the manner in Ay 
which it is carried out. Good or bad, it is the tool with | 
which Pennsylvania will have to work for at least a year ‘ _ 
to come, and the quality of the work will depend in no 
small measure on the knowledge of the tool and howto 
use it. How far, then, let us ask, does the Act of 1891 
establish the Australian voting system, and to what ex- 
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tent will the usual results of that system be obtained in 
Pennsylvania ? 

The object of a secret ballot, to describe it very briefly, is 
to prevent the bribery and coercion of voters by making it im- 
possible for anyone who attempts to secure votes by these 
means to know with any certainty whether the corrupt bar- 
gain has been carried out or the command obeyed. The 
Australian system (the only really secret ballot system ever 
yet put in practice) attains secrecy by requiring that all the 
ballots used in any one voting room shall be precisely alike, 
containing the names of all candidates nominated, and that 
the names of those for whom a voter wishes to cast his ballot 
shall be secretly marked upon it by him immediately before 
he casts it. Besides the secrecy which directly results from 
this system there are other valuable incidental consequences 
which exist to a greater or less extent as the system is more 
or less perfectly carried out. Among these are the prevention 
of ‘‘trading,’’ the reduction of necessary election expenses, 
the curtailment of the influence of money at elections, and the 
securing to the supporters of all candidates, without dis- 
crimination, equally complete facilities for voting. 

Now, the Pennsylvania law does provide that the names of 
all candidates shall be officially published before the election 
and printed at public expense on official ballots, which alone 
can be used ; that the voting shall be done in a room of ade- 
quate size, where the voter shall receive his ballot and mark 
it secretly at a screened desk; that the number on each 
ballot be concealed by pasting down the corner (so as to pre- 
vent any unauthorized use of the number to find out who 
has cast any given ballot) ; that for further security the lists 
to which these numbers refer shall be sealed up before the 
box is opened; that any serious defect in the printing of 
ballots shall be ground for holding a new election, and that 
any tampering with nomination certificates or papers or 
with the ballots, or any interference with voters or violation 
of the secrecy of the ballot shall be severely punished. All 
these provisions are good as far as they go but their actual 
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"value can only be properly estimated after considering 


detail those defects in the law which most seriously hamper — ee 
its beneficial operation. i 

The first defect concerns nominations. In providing for 
official ballots containing the names of all candidates nomi- ys: 
nated, the first thing to be settled is what shall constitute 
such a nomination as to entitle the name of the candidate to = 
be printed on the ballot. 

Outside of the United States the ustral provision is that a 
paper signed by a certain number of voters in support of a 
candidate, and properly filed, constitutes a legal nomination, _ 
and whatever the regulations as to time, number of signers, 
deposit of money, etc., may be (for these are not everywhere _ 
the same), no law as to this matter provides more than one 
way of making nominations for any given office. This is 
clearly the right principle and should prevail in America. 
The right to vote, guaranteed by the constitution of every — 
State to all its citizens who possess certain simple qualifica- 
tions, is not merely the right to ratify a choice already made 
by others, nor even to choose between two or more candi- _ 
dates selected by others, though in its practical exercise it 
usually confined to the latter, and sometimes even to the eS 
former, as when one candidate only is nominated. It is the : 
right to vote for any one who is legally qualified to hold the Fal ie 
office to be filled, whom the voter may choose, and to do so 
on substantially equal terms with every other voter, our con- 
stitutions putting all qualified voters on an equality. Prac- — 
tically, however, all elections involve a previous nomination  =— 
of candidates, and under the Australian system this is a a £ 
very important preliminary, as only the names of those can- 
didates who have been legally nominated are printed on the | 
ballots. The right to vote on equal terms with every other | 
voter for any one legally qualified to hold the office in- 
cludes, therefore, under this system, the right to designate __ 
the candidate of one’s choice, so that his name may be coe 
printed on the ballots, or, strictly speaking, the right to join a 3 
with other voters in so doing, as for obvious reasonsof 
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necessity this right can only be exercised by a number of 
voters acting together. As, however, all voters have the 
same right to join with others in making nominations all 
laws regulating the exercise of this right must be uniform 
for all voters. To make any distinctions among them, as to 
allow members of certain political parties to nominate by 
one method while requiring other voters to employ another 
method, is as wrong in principle as it would be to discrimi- 
nate between party-men and others as to the method by 
which they shall cast their votes, or even, it would seem, as 
to how they shall pay taxes, execute deeds or wills, or per- 
form any other personal act which the law undertakes to 
regulate. 

Clear as this principle would seem to be, it has been very 
generally overlooked in the United States, and the fact that 
political parties have long been regarded as the only possible 
nominating bodies except in unusual cases, has influenced 
even legislation. Under nearly all American ballot reform 
laws the officers of conventions or other constituted authori- 
ties of parties (in most laws, those of a certain numerical 
strength only) may execute and file what are usually distinc- 
tively known as ‘‘certificates of nomination,’’ while for 
nominations made by parties less fully developed or by 
voters acting outside of recognized party organizations a 
much larger number of persons must sign ‘‘ nomination 
papers,’’ as they are usually called.* 

So long as no class of voters is prevented from making 
nominations with sufficient ease and so long as all nomina- 
tions, however made, have precisely the same legal effect, 


* In three American ballot reform laws this distinction does not exist. By the 
Louisville (Ky.) act nominations for the whole city are made by papers signed by 
fifty voters; those fora ward by ten. By the Delaware act all nominations are 
made by political parties, but a party is defined as ‘‘an organization of bona fide 
citizens and voters which shall by means of a convention, primary election or 
otherwise nominate candidates for public offices to be filled by the people at any 
general or special election within the State. No organization shall be regarded as 
a political party that does not represent at least one hundred dona fide citizens and 
voters in the county where it exists.’’ Del. Laws of 1891, p. 85. 

By the Michigan act the nominations recognized are those made at ‘‘any regu- 
larly called convention ”’ of ‘‘any political party.”’ Pub. Acts, Mich., 1891, p. 256. 
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‘this discrimination does little practical harm, but it should 
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never be forgotten that it is wrong in principle and at best 
a temporary expedient, to be laid aside whenever public — 
opinion shall so demand. To require alllegalnominationsto _ 
be made by papers, signed by a reasonable number of a ae 
voters, would in no way interfere with the action of politic 


cal parties. Their selection of candidates would go on just — <% 
as at present, while the subsequent legal nomination would be ' 
be made by a committee of the party, in the same manner 
as any other body of citizens. 

The question of whether more than one method of nomi- % a 
nation should be allowed is not merely a theoretical one. e 
The very practical trouble with any distinction between the _ 
rights of political parties and of other bodies of citizens as to 
this, is that if once permitted it is very hard to keep it 
within proper bounds. The originators of the Pennsylvania — 
law attempted this by providing that in the case of political ra 
parties who had at the preceding election polled at least — 
three per cent* of the largest entire vote cast in the State, 
or in that portion of it for which the nomination was made, ag a a 
the certificates were to be signed and sworn to by the presid- re 
ing officer and secretaries of the convention or other nominat- _ 
ing body; while in other cases a nomination paper for the Z - 
whole State should be signed by 1000 adult male citizens; _ 
for a city, county, judicial, legislative, or congressional 
office by 200, and for lesser offices by 25; the signatures to . 
be vouched for by two of the signers to the best of their 
knowledge and belief. This did not suit the Senate com- 
mittee at all, so that now, even after their figures have been _ 
cut down, a nomination paper must, if for an office to be 


* Certificates of nomination can be filed in behalf of any political party in Ar- 
kansas, Ohio, and Tennessee ; any political party or principle, in Idaho, Montana, | 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Washington ; any political party which has at z 
the election last preceding polled at least one per cent. of the vote cast in the State 
or that portion for which the nomination is made in Arizona (Ty.), Indiana, ae — 8 
Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, and Vermont; two percent. 
in Illinois, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin ; three per cent. in California, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
ginia ; five per cent in New Jersey; and ten per cent. in Colorado. ain i‘ ; 
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filled by the voters of the State at large, be signed by quali- 
fied electors to the number of at least one-half of one per 
cent. of the largest entire vote cast for any officer elected in 
the State at the last election, while if the nomination is for 
a part of the State, signatures are required to the number 
of at least three per cent. of the largest entire vote cast at 
the last election for any officer elected in that portion of the 
State for which the nomination is made. This means that 
for next autumn’s election about 2080 qualified electors 
must sign a nomination paper for the whole State, while for 
Philadelphia county about 3100 would be required.* A 
statement of the signer’s residence and occupation must ac- 
company each signature. The requirement of more signa- 
tures for a Philadelphia nomination than for one for the 
whole State is only less remarkable than the large number 
of the signatures required, all of which, as well as the qual- 
ifications of the signers, must be vouched for by the affidavit 
of five of the number. 

In regard to these independent nominations there are two 
other regulations which demand attention. One is the 
proviso in Section 3,‘‘ That nomination papers which are not 
signed and made out in strict compliance with all the re- 
quirements of this Act shall be invalid,’’ and the other in 
Section 33, that ‘‘Any person who shall willfully sign a nomi- 
nation paper, as a qualified elector, such person not being a 
qualified elector, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor,’’ punish- 
able by a fine of $1000 or imprisonment for one year or 
both. If the first of these provisions means that independ- 
ent nominations will be invalidated for the slightest irregu- 
larity, even though no objection be made to them within the 
time set by Section 6 (the Section in regard to objections to 
defective nominations), it is probably at variance with the 
purpose of the Act as expressed in that Section, no distinc- 


* The number of signatures required for nomination papers appears to be rea- 
sonable in Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Maryland, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, and Washington ; high in Arizona Territory, Illinois, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wisconsin ; and excessive in Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Nevada, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
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tion being there made between party and independent nomi- _ 


nations, sothat this most unreasonable discrimination is likely 


to be void. The use of the word ‘ willfully ” will probably _ 
make the other provision equally nugatory, but the ferocity — 


which would punish as a crime the joining in an independ- 


ent nomination without being technically qualified would be 


ludicrous, if it were not shocking. One wouldsuppose that 
the Dracos of the Senate of Pennsylvania had never heard of 


any contests for seats in party nominating conventions, still <u i 


less of any irregularities in the seating of delegates. 

The intention of the Senate Committee in the bill as first 
reported was clear—to prevent all nominations but those 
of the two leading parties now existing, and even with the 
changes since made any other nominations are very difficult. 


It is no argument to say that the number of signatures _ . 
here required is but a small part of the number of votes 


needed to win an election. The full strength of the candi- 
date of a political ‘‘ machine’’ may perhaps be available at 
any time, but in other cases an active canvass is needed to 


call out the requisite support. To require an independent — 


candidate at his nomination to have a support at all propor- 
tionate to what he can reasonably hope to receive on election 


day is far too hard a condition, and to require his nomi- 


nation paper to be actually signed by any considerable num- 
ber of his supporters, who shall be so well known that their 
signatures and qualifications as voters can be vouched for 


little less complete than that of a political party of long stand- 
ing. 


ty, who find that their body, though well organized, is too small 
to nominate by filing certificates, and, believing apparently 
that they will be ohne’ unable to nominate as lear 


by five of their number, is in effect to require that every _ 
independent candidate shall be backed by an organization — 


Voters have, moreover, a right to nominate, whether they _ 
hope to achieve success or only seek the moral effect of de-— 
monstrating their attachment to a particularcandidateorprin- __ 
ciple. For thiscertain reason members of the Prohibition par- __ 
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claim that the law unconstitutionally prevents them from 
nominating and voting as citizens belonging to other parties 
may ; and they have filed ‘a bill in equity to prevent the law 
from being carried into effect in Philadelphia. As a matter 
of abstract principle they are right, the new law treating 
them unfairly, but it does not actually disfranchise them, 
since every voter can place on his ballot the name of any 
candidate not legally nominated. A return to the old law 
would hardly benefit them, as the practical working of that 
law was equally in the interest of the two leading parties. 
It is, therefore, hardly to be supposed that they will succeed — 
in overthrowing the new law.* 

Were the provisions of this law generally adopted elsewhere, 
it might seriously hamper the rise of a new party, such as 
occurred less than forty years ago, has been looked for ever 
since the issues raised by the war died out, and is sure to 
occur again whenever a political idea takes hold of the peo- 
ple without finding favor with any existing party. Fortu- 
nately the laws of other States (except New York) are more 
enlightened, so that no new political movement need have to 
wait till Pennsylvania changes her law. Possibly the other 
States might not in any event expect Pennsylvania to take 
the lead in such a movement. 

Another serious fault in the law concerns the treatment of 
nominations defectively made. Provision is made for the 
filing of objections and for the hearing of all questions 
raised by them, but not for the correction of such errors as 
may be decided to exist. As Section 6 states that these cer- 
tificates and papers ‘‘ Shall be deemed to be valid unless ob- 
jections thereto are duly made,’’ the necessary inference fol- 
lows that if any objection is sustained the certificate or paper 
objected to will be invalid and cannot be corrected. As this 
applies equally to party and independent nominations, it was 
most probably due to an oversight on the part of the Senate 
Committee who, for reasons best known to themselves, re- 


* After argument, the injunction was refused by the Court of Common Pleas, 
No. 2, of Philadelphia County, March 17th, 1892. An appeal has been taken to the 
Supreme Court. 
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drafted the entire section. At all events the rectification of — 
errors ought to be allowed under proper restrictions, as it was _ - 
in the original draft of the law. = 
The third great defect in the law is in regard to the ar- ee ; 
rangement of names on the ballots and the marking of these — es i 
names in voting. ae 
It has already been stated that all qualified votershavea 
right to vote on equal terms with all other voters. This _ 
means that the law ought to do nothing to help or hinder 


that in so far as the law regulates the method of voting at = rs 
all, it should require every one to vote by the same method, __ 
and should not make it speedier or easier for one man to vote ye 
than another. Superior intelligence or education may give __ 
some men advantages over others in this respect, just as the é 
ability or popularity of some candidates may give them ad- 
vantages not possessed by others, but the law should treat 
all alike. d 
Under the true Australian system, as adopted in © 
several of the States, the names of all candidates fis 
are printed in alphabetical order under the titles of their re- ‘ 
spective offices, with the name of the party or policy repre- 
sented by each. To vote for any candidate a mark hasto be _ is ; 
made against his name, except in the case of Presidential 
electors, where one mark suffices for the whole number. By © 
this system a voter makes as many marks as there are can- | 
didates for whom he votes (except electors), whatever choice 7 
he may make among them. ‘The most narrow partisan and 
the most thorough free-lance must each do precisely the same tab 
amount of work. There is no inducement to vote forone 
man rather than another to save trouble, nor any risk of ‘ 
voting for any man without being aware of it. abr 
The original draft of the Pennsylvania law adopted this 
system, but the Senate Committee would none of it. The 
names of all candidates nominated by the majority party are ae 
first to be printed in one column, then those of other parties 
in other columns, and they may be voted for either individ- 
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ually or by a single mark against the party name, which 
operates as a vote for every candidate of that party.* The 
names of all candidates not nominated by party certificates 
(if any such there be) are to be arranged and voted for in the 
regular Australian way, this being apparently thought ap- 
propriate for such abnormal creatures. 

The unfairness of this is manifest. A whole party ticket 
is voted by a single mark, while to vary it as to one candidate 
necessitates the marking of every name voted for, including 
Presidential electors. This will mean next November that 


the voter who is in the least degree independent must make _ 


forty-three marks, while straight voting requires but one. 
Human nature being what it is, the temptation to vote 
Straight will be almost irresistible, and the party whose 
electoral ticket wins in this city will almost inevitably see 
all its candidates victorious down to clerk of the Quarter Ses- 


sions and Coroner, though the question of who shall be | 


Coroner does not appear to be connected with the Presi- 
dency, nor even a “‘live issue’’ at all. 

This form of ballot will not only literally thrust into a 
corner any independent candidates who may have success- 
fully run the gauntlet of the nomination regulations, but it 
will work against the minority party, as ‘‘ straight voting’”’ 
means the drawing of party lines as to every candidate. 


* The “ office-group”’ arrangement prevails in Great Britain and her colonies, 
Arizona Territory, Arkansas, California, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Tennessee and Vermont; the ‘‘ party-group’’ arrange- 
ment in Belgium, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, New York (where there are separate party ballots), Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

One cross-mark for a whole party ticket is allowed in California and North Da- 
kota, and in all the ‘‘ party-group’’ States except Idaho, Missouri and West Vir- 
ginia. In the two last named States marks are not used, and all names not in- 
tended to be voted for must be crossed out. In Illinois, Michigan, North Dakota, 
Washington and Wisconsin, a cross-mark against the party name operates as a 
vote for all names on the party ticket except such as have been erased, or (in Iili- | 
nois) except where other names have been marked. In Michigan and Wisconsin, 
other names may be inserted in a party-group in place of those erased. 

A cross-mark must be made against the name of every candidate voted for in 
Idaho and in all the “ office-group” States except California, North Dakota, Ar- 
kansas, and Oregon ; in the last two States erasure taking the place of marking. 
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Our old system, with all its faults, gave certain opportu- bs 
nities for independent voting if the requisite ballotscould _ 
be printed, as was seen in the election of Governor Pattison _ 
in 1890, his more remarkable election as Controller in 1880, _ 
and on other occasions. The election of Governor Russell — 
in Massachusetts in 1890 and 1891 shows how the true Aus- © 
tralian system may similarly be employed. With the ed 
straight voting induced by a partisan form of official ballot, — 
the result would probably have been different in all these _ 
cases, even admitting the impossibility of ‘‘trading.”” The _ 
fact that the legislators of the minority party at Harrisburg ¢ 
never cried out against this change in the bill can only be _ 
explained by their not realizing how seriously it would in-— 
jure their party. 

Clearly no prolonged argument is needed to show that — 
these provisions of the law favor certain candidates as 
against others, and also require one class of voters to vote 
by one method while another class can use another method, 
precisely the things which, as already stated, no law ane 
todo. But these are not the only bad results. The secrecy tal 


marking his ballot, so that it can be easily seen whether he a aa 
makes one mark or several, and in any case the length of k 
time employed would be some indication of what was done. 7 . 

The voter’s practical realization of what he is doing and — am 


for whom he is voting is even more impaired than the _ 
secrecy. It rarely happens that all the candidates ona 
given party ticket are better than their opponents. Usually we 
some deserve to be elected, others not. The issues also, — 
represented by the national and State candidates of the 
same party, may often be wholly distinct, while those rep- 
resented by candidates for county offices are independent of 
either of the former. Ata local election a like distinction 
must often be made between city and ward candidates. A A 
thinking man who realizes what he is doing would rarely i 
vote for every candidate of a particular party, from presi- 
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dential elector to registrar of wills, or from mayor to election 
inspector, and to encourage this by making it easier to do 
so heightens the effect of blind party spirit and puts a pre- 
mium on recklessness and lack of thought in the perform- 
ance of one of the highest duties of the citizen. It may 
now be regarded as an axiom that one great cause of the 
municipal misgovernment which disgraces almost every 
American city is the fact that municipal nominations are 
made by national parties and for reasons of national party 
policy ; but how are national, state, and local issues ever to 
be properly separated in the mind of the voter if the law 
actually encourages him to vote for presidential electors, 
congressmen, state, judiciary, county, and practically city 
officers all by a single cross mark ? 

The fourth great defect is in section 27, which relates to 
persons who are unable to mark their ballots without help. 
All voting requires both physical and mental action, and 
voting by secret ballot requires that the voter should be able 
to read and mark his ballot without letting any one else see 
it. If for any cause, mental or physical, he is unable to do 
this, either he must lose his vote or an exception as to the 
rule of strict secrecy must be made in his case. 

In Pennsylvania the latter course must be pursued, for it 
is clear that the constitution does not authorize any regula- 
tion of the suffrage which would disfranchise* voterson _ 
account of illiteracy or physical infirmity. Under this con- : 
stitution, however, public policy does undoubtedly require, 
in the interest of free and equal elections, that every voter 
should mark his own ballot unless absolutely unable to do _ 
so, and that the help then allowed should only be given | 
under such regulations as would guard against all abuse. A 
voter who claims to need help in marking his ballot should 


*In Cook v. State (Tenn.), 16 S. W. Rep. 471, it was held that illiterates were not 
disfranchised by being required to mark their ballots alone, and unaided except by 
previous instruction ; but the contrary was held in Rogers v. Jacob, 88 Ky. 502. 
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to declare * explicitly in what his disability con-_ 
sists and should be subject to indictment in case the state = 
ment be false. The person deputed to help a voter in marking 
his ballot clearly ought not to be in the employ of any party 
or candidate, nor to have any personal interest whatever bai 

in the result of the election, and should be required tomake 
a declaration that he will give the help required without 
attempting to influence the vote of the person helped. A 
record should be made of all such cases, so that punish- 


other violation of the law. 

The Pennsylvania law, however, merely provides that 
“If any voter declares to the judge of election that, by 
reason of disability, he desires assistance in the preparation — 
of his ballot, he shall be permitted by the judge of election | 
to select a qualified voter of the election district to aid him 
in the preparation of his ballot, such preparation lll ; 
made in the voting compartment.’’ rc 

Taken literally and without reference to other parts of _ 
the act, this section would seem to make the secrecy of the _ 
ballot purely a voluntary matter, and there is little doubt | 
but that the Senate committee desired this result if it were 
possible. As no bill which openly defeated the generally — : 
desired object of securing a really secret ballot could have — 
passed, it was apparently hoped that this little section — 
should conceal enough legislative poison to destroy the 
vitality of the whole law and yet pass unnoticed until too — &. 
late. Fortunately there seems to be enough healthy life in pr 
the rest of the act to overcome the lethal influence of sec- 
tion 27. 


ar In the first place every part of a law must be construed 


In California, Colorado, Mlinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire and New York such declaration must be sworn to ; while 
in Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Washington and Wisconsin the presiding election officer has discretion whether 
to require an oath or not. No oath is required in Arkansas, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee (where no help on the ground of illiteracy is allowed) and West 
Virginia ; nor in Arizona Ty., Delaware, Indiana and Vermont, but in these four 
& penalty is expressly provided in case the declaration be untrue. Oe a 
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with reference to the whole, and the clear intent of this act, 
taken as a whole, is that the ballot shall be secret, except — 
where this would result in the practical disfranchisement. 
of avoter. The entire system of nominations, printing and 
distribution of ballots, arrangement of voting rooms, cover- 
ing up the numbers, sealing up the lists, etc., has manifestly 
been elaborated for this special purpose, which alone would 
justify the expenditure of public money that is called for. 
If, therefore, the words of section 27 admit of any construc- 
tion which does not make the secret ballot merely permissive, 
that construction must be adopted. Such a construction is, 
however, required not only by the general intent of the act, 
but also by the express language of other sections as regards 
the three classes of persons referred to in section 27, viz., 


voters who ask help in marking, judges of election, and a 


voters selected to give the help asked for. 

As tothe first, section 31 provides that ‘‘A voter who shall, 
except as herein otherwise provided, allow his ballot to be 
seen by any person with an apparent intention of letting it be 
known how he isabout to vote . . . shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor’’ and punished as therein stated. The exception 
obviously refers to voters who, under section 27, are helped 
to mark their ballots, but if section 27 be construed as pro- 
viding that any voter who declares, truly or falsely, that he 
is unable to mark his ballot without help, shall be allowed 
to let another person see it without being guilty of a misde- 
meanor, the whole value of this part of section 31 is de- 
stroyed. It is inconceivable that a penal section should be 
construed as intended to be of noeffect in case a person sim- 
ply declares that it ought not to apply to him, without his — 
showing any reason for this, and whether his declaration be 
true or false. Clearly then in the light of section 31, section 
27 must be understood not merely to mean that a voter shall 
declare that he desires help by reason of disability, in order to 


be allowed to receive such help, but that the disability must " 
actually exist. Unless, therefore, a voter be actually un- 


able to mark his ballot, either because he cannot read or on 
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account of physical infirmity, he will receive help under sec- _ oc ; 
tion 27 at his peril. Then, as to judges of election, — a : 
34 provides that ‘‘Any public officer upon whom a duty is aa 
imposed by this act who shall negligently or willfully per-— cs 
form it in such a way as to hinder the objects of this act” 
shall also be guilty of a misdemeanor and punished. Ifa | 
judge of election either willfully or negligently permits 2 
voter to be helped in the preparation of his ballot, when 7 é 
such help cannot lawfully be given, he clearly brings him- 
self within this section ; and he therefore ought, for his own a 
protection, to require of each voter asking such help a — +32 
specific declaration as to his disability, and refuse to allow __ 
the help when it would clearly be unlawful. ie 
Voters selected to help other voters are themselves subject 
to sections 24 and 31. By the former ‘ No person, when 9 
within the voting room, shall electioneer or solicit votes for __ 
any party or candidate,’’ and by the latter ‘‘Anyvoter . . Pres 
who shall willfully violate any provision of this act, or any 
person who shall interfere with any voter when inside said ha 
enclosed space, or when marking his ballot, or who shall — 
endeavor to induce any voter, before depositing his ballot, 
to show how he marks or has marked his ballot ; ri 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor,’’ and punished. These ps a 
provisions are sufficient to cover the case of any one ts is 
who gives help in marking when he knows it is not la or 
quired, or who, even in a proper case for help, seeks to 7 F ms 


influence in any way the vote of the person whom he is 
helping. 

Construed with reference to these other sections, section 27 
is, perhaps, comparatively harmless, especially if it be gen- 
erally understood that every attempt to violate this section, e ee 
as so construed, will be strenuously opposed, and — a 
known violation lead to a criminal prosecution ; and it will 
be the duty of those who wish to see this law properly _ iis 
carried out to take all needful steps to guard against mis- — 
use of this section. Still, this whole matter, the most diffi- gee 
cult to regulate of anything in the act, should be the subject ac 
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of stringent provisions, so clearly expressed as to be under- 
stood without argument. 


The fifth defect in the act concerns the counting, a matter \_ 


of the highest importance. The most complete provisions 
for the casting of ballots are valueless if fraud in the count 
be not guarded against. In view of the complaints 
of false counting which are made after every election the 
bill as drafted, following the example of the election laws, in 
most of our States, provided for a public count, the public 
being admitted within the voting room as soon as the voting 
ceases, but not within six feet of the ballot-box, and a peace- 
officer being always present to maintain order. The experi- 
ence of other States indicates that this exercises a check on 
fraud and does not lead to disorder. The Senate committee, 


however, changed this so as to allow only the authorized _ ‘ 


watchers of the respective parties to remain during the © 
count. If these men are honest and intelligent, their pres- _ 
ence may do good, but if they are not, the risks of the old 
system of secret counting may be even increased. The 
method by which the votes are to be counted is not made 
absolutely clear. By the old law the inspectors were re- 


quired to read off, in the presence of the judge, all the a 


names on each ballot and the bill as drafted applied the — 

same system to the names marked on the ballots. The act — 
as passed provides that the judge himself shall count the 
number of ballots cast and that ‘‘ the counting of the num- 
ber of votes received by each person voted for shall then 
proceed,’’ but it does not state who is to count these votes. — 
There being no express repeal of the old law, it follows that — 
this ought to be done under that law, i. e., by the inspectors, _ 
though of course it can no longer be their duty to read off _ 


all the names on the ballots. As, however, it is well known _ 


that the method of counting prescribed by the old law was 
habitually disregarded and the counting done in a way that 
was irregular, to say the least, it is most unfortunate that 
the new law does not start with provisions so clear as to be 


unmistakable. 
al (768) 
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Another serious defect in the law is its failure to provide 
for the proper identification of voters. The law of July 2, | 
1839, still in force, requires the inspectors to be sworn that | ‘- 
they will not receive any ticket or vote from any person 


cast it, and also forbids inspectors to receive tickets from any = 
person other than an elector residing within the township, e 
ward, or other election district. In view of the extent to = = 
which personation is carried on in some districts and of the es eet 


thousands of names improperly on the assessors’ lists, the _ 
above provisions are clearly ineffectual and some regular 
system of identification ought to be provided. Every voter 
should be personally known to some election officer, or else 
vouched for by some other voter who is known, and a record 
should be made of every case where such vouching is re- 
quired. This might be unnecessary if a thorough system > 
of registration were possible under our constitution, but as — 
it is no one should be allowed to vote without proper iden- 
tification, which is at least as important in such a case asin 
that of the payment of a cheque. The bill as drafted did 
not, indeed, provide for identification, but an amendment to ee ; 
that effect was afterwards prepared and presented to the 
Senate committee, but rejected by them. YD 
The Senate committee made various minor changes which _ 
injure the law more or less and the errors of transcription — 
are numerous, but these matters are of little account com-— 
pared with the six serious defects that have been dwelt 
upon. 
In view of these defects the question of the extent to ~— 
this law will bring about the usual results of the Australian 
system cannot be answered off-hand, and as to some points — 
time alone can show what answer must be given. onl 
of nomination we shall not have, nor a proper form of ies 


retical freedom of nomination was practically taken away i 


paigns, the form of ballot about as bad as could we 


other than such as they shall firmly believe to be entitled to a a 


the expense and virtual uselessness of independent cam- | ie oe 
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imagined, and the count thoroughly secret, we shall appar- 
ently be at least no worse off than before as to any of these 
matters. 

In other respects the new system will be a decided im- 
provement. The use of official ballots will lessen the ex- 
cuse for large campaign funds, always a menace to the 
purity of elections, and will relieve non-partisan organiza- 
tions of a heavy tax on their resources. In a non-partisan 
movement like those for Governor Pattison in 1890 and Mr. 


Wright in 1891 circulars and posters can be used, stating a 


how the ballot should be marked. The official ballot will 
also put an end tosuch ‘‘trading’’ as disgraced a recent 
election in Philadelphia, when the largest majorities were re- 
ceived by the two Republican candidates whose nomination 
had been opposed by every good citizen and every reputable 
newspaper. Their strength lay in the fact that their names 
were covertly printed on Democratic ballots, and were voted 
for by thousands unconsciously, as well as by other thou- 
sands whose party slavery bound them to obey their local 
leaders. Voting will certainly be done more comfortably, 
with more of the dignity befitting this great prerogative of _ 

the citizen. The voter will no longer be compelled to stand _ 
out in the cold and wet of November and February, with 
numb fingers pressing down minute “‘ stickers,’’ that either 


refuse to adhere, or else do so in the wrong place and obliter- i 


ate the most important names. He will vote in a room like 
a civilized human being, free from interference. The window- _ 
book-man and ticket peddler, those terrors to the nervous _ 
voter, will be transmuted into officially certificated watchers, _ 
but one of whom can represent his party in the voting-room 
at a time, and who must show their certificates when re- 
quested. With the names of all the candidates before him, 
made known previously, even to those wholly outside of 
“‘politics,”’ by official advertisement, if a voter do not vote 
intelligently, it will be more his own fault than that of the 
partisan.form of ballot. In the vast majority of cases the 
ballot will be really secret, and there will be little violation 
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of secrecy under pretense of inability to mark a ballot, if 
the law be properly enforced. 
All: questions to be voted on, including those as to the 
ae _ adoption of Constitutional Amendments, will be printed on 
the ballots, to receive a definite answer. Heretofore such 
_ questions have rarely had due consideration. Thus when 
the question of a Constitutional Convention was voted on 
ae last autumn, in the greater part of the State the leaders of 
re both parties were opposed to a convention, and ballots 
ec against it were given out with both party tickets, those for 
a 4 being only supplied on special request. The result of the 
vote may have been desirable, but the enormous majority 
m3 _ against a convention was far from indicating a deliberate ex- 
pression of opinion. 
Last but not least, we shall have definitely abandoned the 
- old open ballot, which was in some respects worse than viva 
voce voting, because it had the appearance of secrecy, but 
ie not the reality. We shall have entered on a new path, on 
or _ which we are certain to move forward. What has been 
a gained has been won by the force of public opinion. That the 
z _ gain has been less than was expected is due to defiance of 
_ that opinion. The people of Pennsylvania have been 
thwarted, but not deceived. They know perfectly well 
— the new law but partially fulfils their wishes, and 
that their money, which will be spent in carrying out 
this law, ought to have secured an absolutely free and 
fair ballot at no greater cost. There can be no doubt but 
that last year’s demand for ballot reform will be heard again 
next year, intensified, requiring the enactment of the most 
perfect law that can be devised. 
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In looking backward now over the history of the century 
immediately preceding the Reformation, it is evident that a 
great revolution, a movement of intellectual emancipation 
and reorganization was approaching. Similarly, a study of 
the social and political conditions of Europe during the eigh- 
teenth century, from the vantage ground we now possess, 
makes it abundantly clear that some such political readjust- 
ment was imminent as came in the French Revolution and 
the series of similar political changes since occurring in Eu- 
rope. Is there any reason to suppose that we are now on 
the verge of an analogous movement ? 

About four hundred years ago European society entered 
upon an intellectual revolution ; one hundred years ago it 
was drawn into the current of political revolution. Have 
we in these latter days entered upon a third,—an economic 
revolution? As the intellectual conceptions and general 
mental attitude of a large portion of mankind were read- 
justed in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; as political 
conceptions and actual political relations have been reformed 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, so it is possible 
to believe that we may be now undergoing a similar change 
of conceptions and a readjustment of the economic rela- 
tions of classes and individuals. It may, therefore, be worth 
while to find, if possible, from an examination of the two 
earlier analogies, some of the marks of a period of revolu- 
tionary change, and comparing these marks with the 
phenomena of our own time, obtain some basis for judging 
whether this will rank in history as another such epoch. 

In the complex life of any period of human history there 
is much that is almost insignificant for the general current 
of historical development, there is much that is mere re- 
action, obstacles in the course of the current. But we are 
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now perhaps far enough from both the period of the Reform- 
ation and that of the political revolution to recognize what 
was truly significant and characteristic in them. A careful 
analysis may be made to disclose several points in which 
they were closely analogous to one another, and which may 
have significance for our own time also. 

In the first place, there had been in each period a great 
change of environment especially affecting the field in which 
the revolution subsequently occurred. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury this was the invention of printing ; in the eighteenth 
the removal of the social and economic debris of feudalism. 
Such unlimited possibilities of intellectual influence and ex- 
tension as printing introduced, made a change of environ- 
ment in which thought might fairly be expected to take on 
itself new forms. Similarly, three hundred years later the ag 
destruction of feudal abuses in France, on the night of ae 
August 4th, 1789, the Stein legislation of 1807 in Prussia, the 
abolition of serfdom, the liberation of land ownership, the 
abrogation of the privileges of the nobility and the clergy, 
the breaking down of the exclusive privileges of trade cor- 
porations, made a change of surroundings that might well 
put the mass of the population in a position where political 
freedom was an attainable ideal. Secondly, there was in 
each period a marked and a growing dissatisfaction with the 
existing system. In the time of the Reformation this was 
a dissatisfaction not only with ecclesiastical abuses, but with 
the very existence of the intellectual domination of the 
Roman church. In the eighteenth century in France, some- — 
what later in other countries of the Continent, there was 
similar dissatisfaction with arbitrary, monarchical govern- 
ment. Severe criticism was directed against the results of ¥ oe £ 
such government, political aspiration became impatient of » A vs 
its existence. 

A third accompaniment of each of the two movements y 
was a revival and intensification of the principle of nation- oe 4 
ality. The Reformation was, to a great extent, a revolt of 
the Teutonic nations against foreign ecclesiastical domina- < 
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tion. Conversely ultramontanism and patriotism have 
always been, as they still are, irreconcilable. The analogy 
of the movement of political revolution in this respect is not 
so apparent. The French Revolution, in its inception at 
least, was certainly not a national but rather a cosmopolitan 
movement. Yet its development was in the midst of a great 
national contest of France with allied Europe, and little as 
many of the participants in it recognized the principle of 
nationality, it was those men and those elements in the 
Revolution which took this principle into account that suc- 
ceeded, and precisely those elements and those men that dis- 
regarded it that failed. In the later political movements the 
principle of nationality was unquestionably prominent. In 
Italy and Germany especially, nationalism and liberalism 
through half a century were practically identical. A fourth 
characteristic of both periods was the accompaniment of a 
series of extreme radical movements, exaggerating certain 
points of the new ideal. Of this kind were the Anabaptist 
and other fanatical excesses of the Reformation period and 
the outrages of the Reign of Terror in France. Such ex- 
tremes always belong with active constructive movements, 
though both their failure to find general acceptance and 
their want of permanency distinguish them from the main 
current of the movement. 

Still another point to be noticed is that the first of the 
two movements had a much closer relation to the second 
than that of analogy merely, namely that of causality. The 
Reformation was not complete in itself, but has been and is 
still developing. It was moreover of such a nature as to con- 
tribute directly to the occurrence of a political revolution. 
Freedom of thought, the right to the exercise of individual 
judgment were not only effects springing from the Reforma- 
tion, but also causes helping to bring about the subsequent 
movement toward political liberty. 

We have, then, at least five points in which the period of 
the intellectual revolution was closely analogous to that of 
the political revolution. If these marks are sought for in 
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the phenomena of our own times and found with any degree 
of clearness, it would seem to indicate that this also is a 
period of permanent change, and initiation of new princi- 
ples, an epoch coordinate with those just discussed. 

Taking the first point, that of a change of environment 
in the field in which the revolution was imminent, it is not 
difficult to find the characteristic change of our period. The 
combination of steam and other artificial power with more 
productive machinery has been a factor in the development 
of society of the first order of importance. It has modified 
profoundly the position of the lower classes of the commu- 
nity, and not improbably bears in itself the possibility of an 
equally great modification of the relations of all classes of 
society to one another. The introduction of machinery and 
the factory system has increased production almost indefi- 
nitely, has created capital in almost unlimited quantities, 
has re-organized the system of industrial classes, has made 
material comfort and comparative leisure a possibility for 
the whole mass of society. Certainly no other such change 
of economic environment has occurred in the history of the 
race. 

In respect to the second point, a general and a growing 
dissatisfaction with the present economic order undoubtedly 
exists. This is prevalent to an even greater degree than in- 
tellectual revolt was in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
or political criticism and dissatisfaction in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth. The faith of the political reformers of the 
first part of this century that their reforms would bring about 
the happiness of society, and the faith of the economists 
that individualism and freedom of contract would attain 
universal dominion and give general satisfaction have alike 
faded away. ‘Those who believe that society is to be mate- 
rially improved without the introduction of any other factors 
than individual interest and individual action are a small 
and a decreasing number. Proofs of the unprecedented gen- 
eral interest in questions of social condition are innumerable. 
Not only has one socialistic school after another arisen in the 
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last one hundred years, strong in criticism however weak in 
constructiveness ; but it is the living interest in questions of 
distribution and production as they affect the different 
classes of society that has given life to the otherwise dry 
bones of political economy, itself a nineteenth century 
science. Our National Government and twenty-four of our 
States have formed within the last few years bureaus of 
statistics especially devoted to the observation of economic 
and social conditions. European governments are wrestling 
with factory laws and workingmen’s insurance. Business 
experiments in coOperation and profit sharing are being 
made by the hundreds. Questions of the relations of social 
and economic classes have invaded the fields of poetry and 
fiction from the time of ‘‘ Alton Locke’’ and the ‘‘ Song of 
the Shirt,’’ to ‘‘ Looking Backward.’’ The churches even 
are busied with such questions, and societies and journals 
are devoted to the dissemination of certain opinions on 
them. More than ever before in the history of the world 
are the thought and feeling of the time turned upon the sub- 
ject of the possible amelioration of the condition of those 
classes of society which have been hitherto less fortunate. 
As far as dissatisfaction with one system and desire for 
another go the world is certainly ripe for change. 

The third mark, the existence of an especially strong feel- 
ing of nationality or patriotism is scarcely less characteristic 
of our time. Germany humbling herself to sacrifice her 
highest aspirations for political liberty because her despotic 
imperial government represents her one experience of Ger- 
man nationality, Italian ‘‘Irredentism,’’ Irish Home Rule, 
the proud isolation of France, and as many other instances 
as there are nations, show this to be a period of intense 
national feeling. Indeed, without going to Europe for ex- 
amples, our own national policy in the tariff and the cur- 
rency and even the choice of location for the Columbian Ex- 
position, make up another of our repeated declarations of 
independence from the rest of the world. We venture to 
place the site of our international exposition a thousand 
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A Tuirp REVOLUTION. 
miles inland, expecting foreign nations to come far within 
our borders instead of only to our coast, and we base our 
tariff policy and our silver coinage on the supposition that 
we are economically as well as politically independent 
of other nations. A more or less clearly recognized 
acceptance, then, of the idea that each nation can _ best 
work out its destiny for itself is part of the great spirit of 
our time, as it was of the two earlier periods. The fourth 
characteristic of a period of revolution was suggested to be 
a tendency toward radical and extreme developments of the 
ideals of the time. Of such a character are anarchism and 
certain of the extreme phases of socialism. Extravagant 
and violent proposals suggest to a student of history, not 
the probability of their ultimate adoption and prevalence, 
but the probable occurrence of a series of readjustments of 
which the extreme propositions were a travesty. Indeed, 
the idea of a great historic movement taking place on lines 
previously laid down for it is almost self-contradictory. 
Such movements develop by a life and principle of their 
own. ‘Their originality is a part of their very nature. 
Lastly, it has been remarked that the effects of the Refor- 
mation were important factors in causing the political revo- 
lution. The results of the political movement as they 
develop themselves are more and more evidently destined to 
lead to changes in the economic order. The essence of the 
French Revolution and its congeners in Germany, Italy, 
England and other countries, was the participation of all the 
members of the community in the law making for the coun- 
try. But the vast majority in the community is made up of 
persons whose interests seem at least to lie in the direction 
of economic change. Does it not seem to be the clear in- 
terest of the mass of the people to legislate so that the 
present monopoly of the ownership of land by a few shall 
cease? Isit not, to all appearances at least, possible by legisla- 
tion to put more of the burdens of the community on the pro- 
perty owning class, and fewer on the wage receiving classes ? 
_ When the possibility of these changes is realized, and when 
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the political revolution is so far completed as really to allow 
the body of the population to speak, is there any reason to 
doubt the occurrence of a great series of social and economic 
changes? In a less direct way also, the political revolution, 
the growth of democracy, has tended to introduce a period 
of social change. The granting of political justice creates 
a presumption in favor of the granting of economic justice 
—political equality naturally leads on toa greater measure 
of social and economic equality. The analogy of the three 
periods is therefore approximately complete. Each of the 
more obvious marks of such a period of permanent re-organ- 
ization, as we can justly call a revolution, has been seen to 
apply with a considerable degree of exactitude to our own 
times. Asa mere matter of induction from historical ex- 
perience it is possible to maintain that we are now in a 
formative, synthetic period, not in one either merely acquies- 
cent or merely negative. 

If this is true, if these latter years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are a revolutionary period, many of the movements of 
the time involving new relations of individuals or classes 
are probably not merely attempts to interfere with the estab- 
lished order, or disconnected efforts to resist the natural pro- 
gress of society, but in some way elements in the prepara- 
tion of the new order. For instance, the employer who 
declares that he will treat with his employes as individuals 
but will not treat with them when combined in a union may 
be fighting in a hopeless battle with an inevitable movement 
toward the action of laborers as a group, not as units. The 
employer who plants himself firmly on the ground of 
carrying on his business without interference from his em- 
ployes is, in the economic field, in a not dissimilar position 
to that of an old-time despotic sovereign who declared that 
“having share in the government is nothing pertaining to 
the people.’’ It may be that the position taken by the 
employer is to be rejected as completely as that of the king 
has been :—economic despotism may go the same way that 
political despotism has. 
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Again, the increasing part which government is taking in 
economic production and distribution may be not a mere 
temporary return to a discredited policy, but a portion of the 
new synthesis of society. The performance of certain 
duties by the community as a whole, for the members of the 
community, instead of leaving them to be done by some in- 
dividuals for other individuals, is done now under vastly 
different conditions from before the political revolution, and 
cannot, therefore, be proved to be disadvantageous by the 
experience of that time. The participation of government 
in the economic interests of society is practically an untried 
system and may be one of the constant features in the 
‘beneficent order of the future.’’ 

For the last two or three decades there has been a notice- 
able change in the general character of measures of reform 
in land holding. Up to the middle of the century they all 
tended toward individualism and mere freedom of contract 
in land relations. Since about 1870, however, the preserva- 
tion of commons in England and Germany, the recognition 
of tenant-right and public advantage in the Irish and Scotch 
Crofters’ Land Acts, the laws recently introduced into the 
French Chamber indemnifying the outgoing tenant for the 
increased value he has given to the holding, the projects for 
appropriation of the unearned increment, all show traces 
of an associative conception of the control of the soil that 
may well be permanent. The steady increase of attention 
in legislation, agitation, and general thought to the possi- 
bility of a more just or beneficial method of distributing the 
possession and occupancy of the land of each nation seems 
to indicate not a mere acceptance of things as they are, but 
an ultimate re-organization in this respect also.* 

The wonderful vitality of trusts, may be accounted for by 
their being in some degree conformable to the state of things 
that is coming into existence, if not to the purely competi- 
tive system which is going out of existence. The State 


*For a more detailed account of this movement see an article by the present 
writer on “‘ Recent Tendencies in Reform of Land Tenure.” ANNALS, Nov., 1891. 
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legislatures have declared for the abolition of trusts, the 
courts have decreed their dissolution, the newspapers and 
the professors have fulminated against them ; and yet they 
live, increase and multiply in undiminished vigor. The 
natural inference is that they must be more perfectly suited 
to their environment than are the ideas on which opposition 
to them is based. Our activity might perhaps be better 
employed in perfecting the correlation of the interests of the 
trusts to those of the community than in opposing an irre- 
sistible movement. 

Still another phenomenon of our times deserves consider- 
ation in connection with this suggestion of a new era. This 
is the increasing pressure for a more abundant currency, and 
the source from which that pressure arises. So far, the 
guidance of governments in their monetary policy has gen- 
erally been taken from financial institutions, from dealers in 
money. The claims of the Farmers’ Alliance, of the 
Knights of Labor, of much of the population of our West 
and South, and an undercurrent of strong feeling through 
the whole country look forward toa guidance of monetary 
policy by the mass of the people—by money users, not by 
money dealers. Ignorant this policy may be, indeed an in- 
stinct rather than a policy, but popular instincts are not to 
be despised, even in the economic world. Whether for good 
or ill the money agitations give good evidence of belonging 
to the new re-organization. 

These five contemporary movements at least bid fair to 
be in some form and degree permanent, not temporary, 
elements of advance, not reaction. Returning for a moment 
to the study of analogies, we may get a glimpse of some of 
the probable results for human happiness of the changes of 
our time. In the first place, it is to be noticed that little of 
what was valuable in the older systems passed away with 
them. Religious faith was none the less real after it had 
been disassociated from a traditional ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. ‘The search for truth by study and thought was more 
logical and more successful after it had given up the hope 
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of and disowned the rule of 
in the series of political revolutions, government did not 
come to an end because absolutism did. And statesmanship _ 
under the new political régime is just as much needed and 
used as either statesmanship or statecraft under the old. So 
a new economic order will certainly preserve all that is most 
valuable in the older system. Room will certainly be found 
for individuality even after individualism has been reduced 
in its influence. During both the intellectual and the — 
political revolutions, moreover, there were numerous reforms 
of existing abuses of many kinds. The greater earnestness — 
of such periods has awakened men’s minds to wrongs and 
injustice that remained not only unredressed but unrecog- | 
nized amidst the prevailing superficiality of periods of unques- F 
tioning acceptance of existing conditions. Indeed, if our 
time is to be one of revolutionary change, if some of the 
elements in the newer order can already be discerned, 
neither these indications nor the analogies of the past give 
any occasion to doubt that the change will be an advance > 
toward more substantial justice, wider opportunities for = 
more men, and greater possibilities in life for all mankind. 
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I. INTRODUCTION—THE OPPOSITION TO RIVER AND HARBOR 
BILLS ; ITS NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE. 


The appropriation of money by Congress to improve rivers 
and harbors is a subject the importance of which is attested 
by the amount of discussion the question is constantly re- 
ceiving. No appropriation bill, with the exception of the 
pensions bill, is more discussed or more adversely criticised. 
While the principle involved in governmental aid to river 
and harbor improvements and the wisdom of Congressional _ 
action for that end are easily defensible, the mistakes of _ 
practical legislation render adverse criticism both easy and 
justifiable. The work most needed is an historical study of 
the subject to show what Congress has done, to analyze 
critically what Congress is now doing and to compare our 
methods of improving rivers and harbors with the methods 
other nations employ. This study having been made, the 
action of Congress can be intelligently, justly, and, per- 
chance, beneficially criticised. The question having both 
economic and social bearings justly lays claim to careful and 
scientific treatment, and most of all to a treatment that — 
takes into account the actual conditions that have shaped 
the development of our present policy. 

The attack on river and harbor bills has been made from 
two standpoints,—that of the practical politician and that | 
of the economist. Dr. Ely, in an article* defending the 
use of public funds in the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, assigns three reasons for the wide-spread popular 
opposition to such action: (1) The railroads, which, in 
order the better to control commerce, desire to prevent the 
improvement of inland waterways; (2) the desire of news- 


*Iu “The National Revenues,” 
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_ papers and politicians to influence voters; and (3) the false 

- economy of the past which has led to a waste of public 
money. Other reasons beside these can be assigned. 

E _ There is no denying many instances of waste, resulting both 
from a false economy and from injudicious and unwise ex- 

7 - penditure. The opponents of river and harbor bills, how- 
ever, have made most unfair use of this fact. Special and 

_ isolated cases have been held to be the general rule and this 
Pu 4 with the deliberate purpose of misleading. This exaggera- 
tion of the amount of waste has given rise to much opposi- 
tion; but the spirit that has prompted much legislation and 
coast the methods by which Congressional action has been secured 

Be . have done even more to incite criticism. Representatives 


works i in their districts more to further their personal ambi- 
tion than to promote the general welfare. ‘‘ Log-rolling ’’ has 
- been and is now employed to secure such legislation. These 

_ last criticisms are weighty and their worst feature is that 

ae they lie against our political methods. ‘‘ Log-rolling’’ obtains 
_ in other than river and harbor bills ; and itis unfair, as some 
have done, to hold these bills alone responsible for the sins 

_ of our practical politics. Moreover, a saving fact, which 
this paper will subsequently reveal, is not to be lost sight 
of; the bad results that might naturally be expected to 


We might be anticipated. 
~ Dr. Ely has been spoken of as an economist who favors 
_ liberal appropriations for rivers and harbors—more liberal 
than are now made. Professor Bolles, however, in his 
_ “Financial History of the United States’’ takes a quite dif- 
ferent view. He says: ‘‘ How singular * * * that with ** *a 
wise regard for economy in the ordinary expenditures of the 
4 _ government Congress should too often join an utter disre- 
gard for economy in much larger ones! An annual illustra- 
tion of this kind is the river and harbor bill. By a careful 
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save on rare occasions, to pass a bill for appropriating a 
large sum, from which accrues no corresponding public 
benefit.’’* In another connection he affirms that: ‘‘The 
return to the public for the millions spent, euphemistically 
in improving the navigation, is so small that the inquiry, 
though long delayed, whether it ought not to stop is likely 
to receive a correct answer. Of course many appropriations 
for this purpose have been fully justified, the navigation of 
many rivers and harbors has been improved ; but too often 
such appropriations have simply improved the fortunes of 
the contractors without a corresponding benefit to the 
public.’”’ 

Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard University has also 
criticised Congress very severely.[ He regards the river 
and harbor bill to be to such an extent the result of ‘‘log-roll- 
ing’’ that ‘‘ The number of members (of the House) who be- 
lieve in a river and harbor bill as in itself meritorious is hardly 
sufficient to pass it.’’ * * * ‘‘Furthermore,’’ he declares 
‘‘the committee (on Rivers and Harbors) does not scruple 
to insert items never before considered ;’’ and for political 


purposes we interpret him to mean. These charges of Pro- 
fessor Bolles and Dr. Hart will be considered later in this 


paper. 

President Arthur in returning without his signature the 
river and harbor bill passed by the first session of the forty- 
seventh Congress gave four reasons for his veto.§ They 
set forth so well the real and fancied objections that they 
may profitably be summarized here. They were: (1) The 
bill contains appropriations for purposes neither of common 
defence nor of general welfare. Such appropriations he held 
to be unconstitutional. (2) The tendency to appropriate 
money for improvements of merely local benefit is increas- 
ing. (3) The amount of this (1882) appropriation ($18,743,- 
875,) is so large that it cannot be economically spent in a 


* Vol. IT. p. 543. 
+ Vol. II, p. 553. 

1 See papers of American Historical Association, Vol. III. 

#See American Cyclopedia, Annual, 1882, p. 148. 
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The bill is extravagant, and extravagance 
the public morals. 

The study of the history of river and harbor bills, which 
constitutes the second part of this paper, will show this op- 
position to be more loud than deep. Even the bill above 
referred to was passed over President Arthur’s veto. 

The reasons in support of wise river and harbor appropri- 
ations are so patent that they require nothing more than a 
brief summary here. 1. The constitutionality of 
the river and harbor bill is now seldom questioned. When 
its public utility has been recognized, a measure will not 
long be regarded as unconstitutional. The declaration that 
the ultimate basis of legislative action is public utility would 
have seemed, even to a loose constructionist, a broad state- 
ment fifty years ago, but I think it correctly expresses the 
present attitude of the American people toward the Consti- 
tution. Because we have conceived ours to be a “‘ law-state,’’ 
the road to this conclusion has been long and arduous. As 
early as the twenties Clay, Calhoun and others had brought 
Congress to regard internal improvements by the general 
government, including river and harbor bills, as constitu- 
tional; but the people at large had yet to be convinced. 
With the accession of the Democrats to power in the person 
of Andrew Jackson strict construction views again pre- 
vailed ; and until the Republicans came into power, in 1861, 
the constitutionality of all kinds of internal improvements 
was denied. 2. A second reason for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors by the general government is that such 
work, when inter-state commerce is aided thereby, is of gen- 
eral benefit. 3. Water routes for freight and passengers 
serve as a check on railroad tariffs. 4. The best argument 
for the aid to river and harbor improvement at the expense 
of the United States government is that all great nations 
pursue such a policy. 

Theoretical defence is hardly called for in the case of an 
institution so old and the legitimacy of which is constantly 
more widely recognized. The burden of proof rests with 
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the negative. Reforms in practical legislation and in the 
methods of applying money to works of improvement may 
be demanded—will be demanded in this paper; but the time 

_ has passed for defending the institution against demolition. 


4 
II.—THE HISTORY OF RIVER AND HARBOR BILLS. 


The first river and harbor bill was passed May 7, 1822. 

The first Congress had provided by law that all expenses 
which should “‘ necessarily accrue in the support and main- 
tenance and repairs of all lighthouses, beacons, buoys and 
public piers, erected, placed, or sunk in any bay, inlet, har- 

bor or port of the United States for rendering the naviga- 

tion thereof easy and safe’’ should be defrayed out of the 
treasury of the United States. This law applied as well to 

the shores of inland lakes as to the sea coast; and all con- 

_ tracts for work were made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
with the approval of the President. This law, however, 

did not apply to other harbor improvements, nor to the im- 
‘provement of water-ways. The total amount appropriated 

, by Congress for these purposes, from 1790 to 1882, was $78,- 
 Sijendite of which sum $73,523,869.20 constituted the net 


expenditure.* 

Prior to 1822 the States carried on the improvement of 
rivers and harbors, raising money therefor by tonnage 
duties, the permission to levy which was granted them by 
enabling acts of Congress.t The following table shows the 
amounts appropriated annually and the total amount since 
1822. 

This table will have more significance and can be more in- 
telligently discussed if at this point a hasty review be taken 
of the system of internal improvements, of which river 
and harbor bills constitute a part. At the beginning Con- 
gress expended nothing for internal improvements except for 


* For an itemized account of appropriations for lighthouses, beacons, buoys, etc, 
see Sen. Doc., rst Sess. 47 Congress, 1881-2, Vol. VII. 

¢Congress made one appropriation previousto 1822. It was in 1802, for the 
Delaware River and Public Piers, $34,961.71. ; 
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x Year. Annual Appropriation. Year. Annual Appropriation. 
$22,700 00 1857 $850,833 00 
1858 7,502 II 
115,000 00 1859 5,000 00 
59,084 56 1860 87,372 06 
152,504 90 1861 180,000 00 
161,888 04 1862 20,000 00 
640,495 29 1863 238,073 53 
339,378 00 1864 100,000 0O 
305,240 59 1865 647,808 00 
703,551 84 1866 163,000 00 
702,138 75 1867 8,777,329 61 
544,773 68 1868 
770,188 00 1869 3,676,530 00 
508,917 03 1870 300,500 00 
1,147,419 95 1871 9,376,400 00 
1,386,722 41 1872 188,713 97 
1,512,194 53 1873 11,554,506 52 
58,374 00 1874 1,648,132 96 
150 29 1875 12,382,517 50 
157,269 00 1876 156,500 00 
165,000 00 1877 6,310,000 00 
87,680 or 1878 1,046,000 00 
485,471 57 1879 10,321,034 40 
431,406 99 1880 8,139,100 00 
64,216 99 1881 11,824,984 58 
44,876 47 1882 9,741,852 51 
_ 1883 18,988,875 00 
65,000 00 1884 — 
16,500 GO 1885 14,948,300 00 
75,000 00 1886 — 
30,000 00 1887 14,464,900 00 
2,055,167 42 1888 — 
53,627 12 1889 22,397,616 go 
511,570 13 1890* 25,307,124 00 
52,166 48 


Total appropriation, $207,415, 380.69. 


‘lighthouses, beacons, buoys, etc.,’’ to which expenditure _ 
reference has been made above. Through the influence of 
Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Gallatin, Clay, Calhoun, © 
John Quincy Adams and others, the United States began 
the construction of works of internal improvements. The _ 


* This appropriation was made Sept. 1890. The other items are given for fiscal — 
years ; not necessarily in the year when enacted by Congress. : 
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building of turnpikes by the general government began 
with the Cumberland Road, 1807 ; canal building was begun 


after the war of 1812. As said above, it wasin 1822 that 


Congress began to improve rivers and harbors, a work that 


had previously been done exclusively by the States. In 


1822, then, internal improvements by the general govern- 
ment meant appropriations for turnpikes, canals, rivers and 
harbors. Clay now linked internal improvements and the 
tariff together and named the union ‘‘The American 
System.’’ The internal improvement part of the American 
System went by the board during the decade, 1830-1840. 
The causes of this were mostly economic, though partly the 
political one of Democratic strict constructionism. 

President Jackson was not a very strict constructionist. 
He thought Congress had the power to appropriate money 
for the construction of a ational system of improvements. 
He thought however, an amendment to the constitution 
ought to be passed, carefully defining the powers of Con- 
gress in the matter. Local improvements he considered 
Congress had no power to make ; and he vetoed several bills 
that seemed to him passed to aid local enterprises. He and 
Congress could seldom agree as touching the local or 
national character of a proposed improvement. Van Buren 


. was much more thoroughly a strict constructionist than 
“Jackson, and found the constitutional limitations to 


« 


Congressional action a more serious obstacle than did Jack- 
son. 

The real causes of the abandonment of Congressional aid 
to road and canal building lay neither with President Jack- 
son nor with strict construction. The building of turnpikes 
practically ceased with the advent of the railroad in 1830. 
The causes that led to the cessation of canal building were, 
first, the opposition to the tariff. The bitter struggle against 
the tariff of 1828 naturally included opposition to internal 
improvements—the other half of the American System. 
The second cause—a somewhat complex one—is found in 
the land policy of the United States. The large revenues 
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from the tariff and more especially from the ‘ale sales 
caused a treasury surplus to exist during the years, from ee a 
1830 to 1836; this surplus led to distribution, and distribu- — 

tion did much to put an end to internal improvements by the 
federal government. This large surplus could not be lessened 
by altering the tariff because of the compromise of 1833; __ 
and the opposition to cheap lands was so strong that no = 
measure decreasing the price of lands could be passed. In — 
view of the existence of this surplus and in view of Jack- _ 
son’s opposition to Congressional aid to local works of im- __ 
provement, the Whigs changed front in the midst of the | 
battle. They began advocating the distribution of the sur- _ : 
plus arising from land sales among the states, and the 
surrender to the states of the prosecution of works of in- 

ternal improvement. President Jackson had favored this — a 
plan in 1829 and afterwards also; but in 1836 he abandoned ioe > 
distribution. The Whigs then very naturally clung to the __ 

idea all the more tenaciously. Distribution came in 1836 

and with results so disastrous that there was soon no money _ 

to distribute. The odium attaching to distribution did 

much to bring into disrepute internal improvements, to . 


foster which works the national funds had left the treasury. 
The third cause for the overthrow of the canal, and the _ i 
strongest one, was the railroad. The extension of railroads P 


during the decade from 1830 to 1840 was rapid, and the i “ os f 


superiority which they possess over canals as agents of most ie 
kinds of traffic was quickly recognized. 

During President Van Buren’s administration—as the pre- 
ceding table shows—internal improvements practically 
ceased. When the Whigs passed the tariff of 1842 they es as 
tried to provide for the distribution of any surplus that might e: os 
exist among the states for the purpose, among others, of _ : 
promoting internal improvements. Had they succeeded the . 
promotion of such works would probably have entirely — - 
ceased to be a national enterprise. President Tyler defeated 
their plan by his vetoes of distribution. His message of _ An 
1843 recommended that appropriations for harbors should be = i ; 
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limited to the western harbors. Congress passed eastern 
and western harbor bills. President Tyler vetoed the eastern 
bill. The following year he vetoed both. President Polk’s 
war on the river and harbor bill was more bitter than Presi- 
dent Tyler’s had been. He vetoed the bill of 1845 and that 
of 1846. He favored and advocated at length a return to 
the policy pursued previous to 1822. This ended river 
and harbor legislation till 1854, when a bill passed by Con- 
gress received the veto of President Pierce. The next river 
and harbor bill was passed in 1870, though the opposition to 
appropriations for isolated improvements ceased in 1867. 
During the period from 1830 to 1870 it was seldom possible 
to appropriate money, by direct means, for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors. Riders were resorted to, and to them 
is due most of the appropriations indicated by the table. 
From 1854 to 187¢ most of the appropriations for rivers and 
harbors were made under the head of “‘ fortifications, etc.’’ 
The smallness of the appropriations from 1835 to 1867 is, 
therefore, due in a large degree to the Democratic opposi- 
tion to river and harbor bills ; but the influence of the Mex- 
ican war and the war of the Rebellion was plainly in the 
same direction of decreased appropriations. President 
Polk’s veto of 1845 was in part due to his desire to use all 
the revenues of the United States in carrying on the war. 
There was no money spent on rivers and harbors in 1848. 
The existence of a surplus on the other hand increased ap- — 
propriations, as is shown by the sums given in the years of 
1836-8, and at the present time. i. 


III.—THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL OF SEPTEMBER, 1890. 

To complete the foregoing brief historical outline it is 
necessary to give an analysis of the river and harbor bill of 
September, 1890. River and harbor bills of this form date 
from 1870; since then appropriations have been made 
directly instead of by the indirect means of riders. The 
bill of 1890 originated, as all such bills do, with the House 
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Committee on rivers and harbors. The bill nniatins 7 


money for the construction of new works and for the con- 
tinuation of many already begun. Appropriations are, in 

the main, based on reports of surveys directed by the pre- — 
vious bill to be made by United States Engineers. The 

bill of 1890 directs 203 surveys to be made; 

placing $225,000 at the disposal of the Secretary of War, z 
which he may use at his discretion for ‘‘ examinations, 
surveys, and contingencies, and for incidental repairs for __ 
which there is no special appropriation.’’ These reports are 
and estimates of the engineers for works that can be entered 
on with profit are invariably and necessarily cut down by — 
the House Committee in framing the bill. 

Notice that it is the estimates of the engineers, not their ae yn 
recommendations, that are cut down—a fact often disre- __ 
garded. Each river and harbor bill directs the making of a 
large number of surveys. The engineers are required by 
law to report on these surveys under the two heads of works | 
‘‘worthy of improvement’’ and unworthy of improve- 
ment.’’ The reports made in pursuance of the bill of oll 
August 11, 1888, declared that the works ‘“‘ worthy” of pro- 
secution (7. ¢., worthy in the sense that money could be > 
profitably spent on them) would require $140,000,000 for __ 
their completion. This does not mean that the engineers 
recommended Congress to appropriate any such amount, or — 
to authorize the beginning of all the worthy works. Such _ 

a recommendation is the last one Brigadier-general Casey, _ 
the Chief of Engineers, would make ; he has more than once © 
urged Congress to begin fewer works than it does. . 

The House Committee that framed the bill of 1890 had, — 
as the framers of former bills have had, a hard problem to 
solve. There were ‘‘ worthy’’ new works whose completion _ 
would require $140,000,000; and there were numerous works __ 
previously begun for which money must be appropriated. — 
Each of the new works had one or more ardent champions. 

To complicate the matter still more word came from the 
Executive that the treasury could not spare more than 
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$25,000,000 for rivers and harbors. ‘The committee pro- 
ceeded in this way. The works already begun were first 
provided for ; then the list of proposed new works was gone 
through, and those least important or least strongly cham- 
pioned were struck out; this having been done, appropria- 
tions were made for the remaining works by scaling down 
the estimates so that the total amount granted should not 
exceed the limit of $25,000,000. The scale used was made 
slightly elastic, however ; so that the more important works 
received more proportionally than the lesser ones. Thus, the 
committee framed the bill. It passed the House with slight 
changes, and went to the Senate. There the appropriation 
was slightly increased. A compromise committee followed, 
and its adjustment of differences was accepted by both House 
and Senate practically without debate. 

The bill of 1890 provides for the largest appropriation ever 
made by a similar bill, the total amount being $25,307, 124.* 
The number of items of appropriation is 435, including 
works in thirty-three States. For continuing works already 
begun there is given, for harbors, $6,791,450; for rivers, 
$15,541,279. For beginning new works there is given, for 
harbors, $872,895 ; and for rivers, $1,876,500. 

The following tabular analysis of the bill of 1890 gives 
an itemized account, by States, of appropriations under the 
four heads just mentioned. The table shows what each 
State receives, and what share of the total appropriation is 
applied to the larger works. 

The statement that the appropriations are based on sur- 
veys and estimates made by United States Engineers is, in 
most cases, true. There are some items in each river and 
harbor bill not based on estimates or recommendations of 
any engineer. So much more has been made of this fact 
than its gravity justifies that it may justly be considered 
here at some length. Members of Congress have secured, 
and doubtless for political and personal reasons, small ap- 


* $24,903,295 is the amount of money actually appropriated by the bill. The total 
I have reached includes some appropriations made conditionally, and some former 
grants yet unapplied. 
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RIVER AND HARBOR BILL OF 18go. 


HARBORS. RIVERS. 
New Works New Works 
Works. Begun. Works. Begun. 

Maine,...-- -| $10,000} $188,500 $65,000 
New Hampshire, . i 53,000 25,000 
Vermont,....-- 26,000 
Massachusetts, . . 22,000 452,500 10,000 
Rhode Island,. .. . 75,000 35,000 | — 121,600 
Connecticut, 55,000 192,500 | 10,000 
New Work, ..... 145,000 980,000 255,000 
New Jersey, eee 3,500 47,500 | 20,500 
Pennsylvania, . ‘ 200,000 45,000 | -- 
Delaware,. 118, 100 | 5,000 
Maryland, 350,000 | 39,000 
West Virginia, ... 361,500 
Virginia, “ae 31,000 150,000 20,000 357; 
North Carolina,.. 30,000 303,000 
South Carolina,.. . ae 478,000 12,500 105,000 
age 25,000 385,000 
95,000 72,500 15,000 193, 
Florida and Alabama, 
Alabama,......- 350,000 299,000 
Mississippi, . . - _ g,000 15,000 92,500 
Louisiana, ..... 75,000 a 62,000 124,000 
Texas, ee 40,000 800,000 10,000 
Arkansas,. ..... 
55,000 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, . 5,000 453,000 1,500 
Minnesota, ..... — 147,350 — 25,000 
Michigan, si ee 21,000 407,000 45,000 1,476,000 
Wisconsin, 4,895 314,500 110,000 
Oregon, er 10,000 90,500 50,000 

Miscellaneous. 
Ohio River, . 660,000 
Purchase of Monon- 

gahela Lock, -- 162,000 _ 
Potomac River, — _ 280,000 
Big Sandy River, 31,000 


Chattahoochee River, 


Coosa River, 
Savannah River, 


. 
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RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, OF 1890. (Continued.) 


RIVERS. 


Works 
Begun. 


$130,000 
200,000 
295,000 
505,000 
54,000 
8,000 
655,000 


Arkansas River, . . . 
Cumberland River, 
Tennessee River, 
Menomonee River, 
St. Croix River,.. . 
Wabash River; 
Calumet River, .. . 50,000 
Mississippi River, . . 4,567,000 
Missouri River, . . . I, 100,000 
Columbia and Wil- 
lamette Rivers, . . 
Purchase of Canals, . 
Cumberland Sound, . 


676,000 


355,129 
112,500 


Delaware River,. . . 250,000 
$872,895 ied $1,876,500 | $15,541,279 


Total, including $225,000 for extra surveys, $25,307,124. 


propriations for works not recommended by the engineers. 
One instance—and the only one—of this is found in the 
following clause of the last bill: ‘“‘ Improving James River, 
Virginia ; continuing improvement, two hundred thousand 
dollars: Provided, That three thousand five hundred dollars 
of this amount, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
may be expended, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, | 
in removing the bar at the mouth of Turkey Island Creek _ 
or Bayou.’’ The engineer in charge of the James River 
improvements made no recommendation that the bar at the 


mouth of Turkey Island Creek or Bayou be removed; in — 7 


fact, he knew nothing of such a bar until the bill was passed. 


The expenditure of this $3500, however, was made discre- 4 


tionary with the Secretary of War; he, of course, acted on 
the judgment of the engineer in charge. This engineer did 
not recommend the removal of the bar, and the $3500 were 
not thus spent. Still, it is not impossible that such an 
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insertion as this to remove the bar at the mouth of Turkey 
Island Creek or Bayou should be just and wise. It is 
hardly probable that Congress is able to direct the making 
of all needful surveys, or that no surveys needful and proper 


to be made will be omitted by the engineers. An indi- 


vidual, deeming it to be the duty of the United States to 
make a particular survey and improvement, tries first to 
enlist the interest of a local engineer, and through him that 


of the chief engineer. If he fails, he may go to the Secretary 


of War with an appeal. If he can secure from none of them 
what he wishes, his resort is his representative in Congress, 
through whose infiuence he may still secure the desired 
appropriation. This power of the individual to appeal 
directly to the government is a fundamental principle of our 
popular institutions ; and the exercise of this right in the 
case of river and harbor legislation is not to be condemned 
off-hand. ‘The discretionary power vested in the Secretary 
of War and his engineers regarding the expenditure of 
appropriations is a check quite sufficient to prevent waste 
in most cases. 

I am informed by Col. Craighill, of Baltimore, who is the 
Division Engineer in charge of the Baltimore Harbor and 
James River, and Consulting Engineer for the Atlantic and 
Gulf seaboard, that not one per cent. of the money appro- 
priated by Congress is wasted on works of no national im- 
portance. Even this estimate of one per cent. is too large. 
The following classification is one made in the office of the 
Chief Engineer. ‘Though this was made while the bill was 
before the Senate, six weeks before its passage, the bill was 
not much changed afterwards. ‘The classification is based 
on the tonnage, and is carefully and accurately made. The 
bill was found to contain appropriations for works :— 

Of purely national benefit, $14, 176,000 
Of large national benefit, 5,270,850 
Of comparatively small national benefit,. . . . 4,361,845 
Of only local benefit, 72,500 


$23,881,195 
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That ‘“‘log-rolling’’ was employed in the passage 
of the bill under discussion is neither to be denied nor 
defended. ‘‘ Log-rolling’’ is opposed to wise and honorable 
legislation, and is to be condemned ; yet, in denouncing it, 
are we also to inveigh against river and harbor legislation ? 
Is this bill to bear all the sins of ‘‘log-rolling,’’ and the 
pensions bill and the tariff bill go free? Do not the evils of 
‘* log-rolling’’ manifest themselves in a more acute form in 
tariff legislation than elsewhere? Indeed, there are two 
sides to the question of ‘‘ log-rolling.’’ I condemn it ; but do 
so mindful that no practice so much in vogue can exist 
without a reason, and do so mindful of the difficulty of 
suggesting a cure. Another way is yet to be suggested 
whereby the scattered localities may be represented in 
legislation and their opposing interests receive just 
_ recognition. ‘The small waste of the money appropriated to 
improve rivers and harbors is strong evidence that many of 


the evils of ‘‘log-rolling,’’ as regards this bill, are obviated. 


There is, it is true, a large waste of money in the appropria- 
tions for rivers, because of the fact (as will be shown in a 
later chapter) that a different method of applying funds to 
works would result in a great saving. This, however, 
_ indicates a waste only in a negative sense, and is entirely 
dissociated from ‘‘ log-rolling.’’ 

These two charges of ‘‘ log- rolling ’’ and waste just referred 
to have been made by Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart of 
Harvard University, and by others. Dr. Hart, as has been 
observed, gives ‘‘log-rolling’’ such influence in river and 
harbor legislation that he declares ‘‘the number of 
Congressmen who think river and harbor bills in themselves 
meritorious is insufficient to pass them.’’ The statement 
may be correct ; but it is hardly to be accepted without some 
evidence. On the surface, at least, it seems improbable that 


_ these bills should regularly pass, and provide each time for 


a larger distribution of public money, when a majority of 
Congress considered them without sufficient merit instrinsi- 
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AND 


IV.—THE RIVER AND HARBOR LEGISLATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES COMPARED WITH THAT OF ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE. 


The relation of the English Government to river and 
harbor improvement is very different from the relation of the 
United States to such works—a fact easily accounted for by 
geographical and historical considerations. England has 
no long rivers, and but few rivers capable of navigation 
above tide water; thus, the improvement of national 
waterways has been of small economic moment. Again, 
private ownership of inland waters has been more zealously 
maintained in England than in the United States. Till 
recently individuals and municipalities have retained the 
rights of conservancy quite without interference. These 
reasons explain why the improvement of English rivers and 
harbors has so largely been the work of corporations, 
private or municipal. These considerations apply with 
less force to the English dependencies. Many of their 
rivers, as for instance the St. Lawrence, are large; but the 
colonies have pursued, very naturally, the same policy as 
England in making improvements. 

The Harbor Department of the Board of Trade has the 
general supervision of harbors. That its powers are those 
of general supervision only, is shown by the budget estimates 
for 1890-91. £15,022 is all that is asked for to be expended 
on the harbors under the Board of Trade. London Harbor 
until 1858 was under purely municipal control. It is now 
controlled by two boards whose character is partly munici- 
pal and partly national. 

We are, however, most concerned with the manner in 
which the money taken from the tax payers is applied to 
improvements, whether it be by the local units or by the 
general government. The construction of works is regu- 
larly carried on in one of two ways, either by municipalities, 
or by so-called trusts, i. e., private corporations chartered 
by the government. These trusts sometimes receive aid 
from the imperial government and oftener from a municipal- 
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ity ; but they look for the major part of their remuneration to 
tolls and other river and harbor dues. The largest improve- 
ment on foot in England to-day is the Manchester Ship 
Canal. The enterprise is being carried on by a trust, aided 
somewhat by the city of Manchester. The improvement 
of Montreal Harbor well illustrates English methods. The 
work has been carried on by a trust, called ‘‘ The Harbor 
Commissioners of Montreal,’’ and chartered by the Do- 
minion Government. The trust has been remunerated by 
tonnage dues and wharfage fees. The Dominion government 
aided the trust in dredging out the ship channel, and in 
1888 paid up the trust’s debt that it had acquired in main- 
taining the ship channel. The ship channel then became 
one of the public works of the Dominion and tolls were 
abolished. The trust and City Council of Montreal are now 
coéperating in the improvement of the harbor ; thus the en- 
terprise has become private, municipal and national. 
The more obvious advantages of the English plan are, 
that only those improvements are begun which give promise 
of resulting in a large traffic on which the corporation may 
levy tolls; this means that important works only will 
be begun; and that when begun they will be pushed to 
a speedy completion. The chief disadvantages are such 
as arise from governmental subscription to private corpora- 
tions ; and from the subjection of commerce to the taxes 
levied by corporations. In the case of large harbors a third 
argument against the trust system appears. The following 
quotations from a work on ‘‘ The Industrial Rivers of the 
United Kingdom’’ isa good statement of the argument : 
‘‘’The honor of making the first dock of London is due to 
Mr. Perry, a ship builder, who in 1790 opened the Brunswick 
dock for East Indiamen. yy Because of the immediate 
popularity of this dock , y , the West India merchants sub- 
scribed £800,000 for a dock in the Isle of Dogs ; Parliament 
was petitioned, inquiries were held and schemes innumerable 
were proposed by engineers and others. Many of the last 
are extremely interesting and show a grandeur of conception 
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which causes many now-a-days to regret that some such wm- 
prehensive and uniform scheme was not carried out once for all 
by the government or the corporation of London. But pre- 
judice, vested interests, and all the other forces that fight 
against progress were too strong and the docks of London had 
togrow up a system of patchwork, due solely to the enterprise 
of private individuals. It was not until July 12, 1799, that 
the Act authorizing the construction of the West India Dock 
was passed, and then Parliament did all it has ever done for 
the port by paying out of the consolidated fund 41,600,000 
as compensation to owners of legal quays and sufferance 
wharves, lightermen and watermen.’’ * 

French river and harbor improvements are government 
enterprises. The Department of Public Works and its en- 
gineers decide what rivers and harbors need improving, 
determine on proper plans, and exercise supervisory control 
of all work, whatever be the method of prosecution. There 
are two general methods employed by the French govern- 
ment in getting its work done: First, by the direct employ- 
ment of laborers, to supervise whom government engineers 
are delegated. Second, and chiefly, by contracts whereby 
contractors prosecute works according to plans and under 
the supervision of the government engineers. 

The Department of Public Works has charge of many 
improvements beside those of rivers and harbors. The 
government constructs the national highways and bridges 
and builds many of the railroads. The public works of 
minor importance, though prosecuted by the departments 
and communes, are, nevertheless, under the supervision of 
the administration, and in many cases receive aid from the 
government. ‘The following table, taken from the Almanach 
de Gotha, will show what France includes in ‘‘ public works’’ 
and will indicate the amount expended. 

It is not within the province of this paper to discuss the 
policy pursued by the French government in building the 
important roads and bridges, nor to criticise the aid given by 
* See ‘‘ Industrial Rivers of the United Kingdom,” p. 8. ayy. 
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A, Service ordinaire, 


Administration, 22,724,500 Ports et phares, 7,678,000 
Routes et Ponts, 34,256,000 Chemins de fer, 31,191,760 
Navigation Interieure, 10,814,000 Travauxen Algérie e 6,504,124 
B. Travaux extraordinaire. 

Routes et Ponts, 3,398,096 Ports, 11,313,600 
Navigation Inter. 23,148,626 Ports en Algérie, - = 2,086,612 
Chemins de fer, 16,121,000 Autres travaux, 875,000 

Total for Public Works, ry 170,761,318 


it to the departments and communes in the construction of 

minor works*. Nor is this the place to treat of the French 

railroad policy. That subject might be considered with profit 
in connection with a study of the relation of the United 

States to railroads, but the only public works included in 

this discussion and comparison are the improvements of 

rivers and harbors. That these should be governmental 
enterprises is little questioned; the subject for present 
discussion is one of ways and means. 

: The distinguishing features of the French method of 
improving rivers and harbors, and those that most in- 
terest us in this comparison are the wide discretionary 
powers given the executive branch of the government in the 

expenditure of money ; and, second, the plan of considering 

a work of improvement zz foto. By this second feature is 

meant that the government, if it decides to improve a particu- 

lar river or harbor,considers plans for the entire, the completed 
work ; and not plans for merely entering upon an enterprise. 

The appropriations, consequently, are made sufficient to 

complete the work ; and not in small amounts large enough 

only for a beginning. The advantages of these features of 
the French plan will be given in another connection. 


*M. Blaise in the “ Dictionnaire de 1'Economie Politique,” II, 768-9, makes the 
following charges against governmental aid tolocal works: 1. Works have been 
too numerous ; 2, Works have suffered because of smallness of annual appropri- 
ations; 3. The public funds have been too much divided up; 4. Theenterprise of 
local communities has been paralyzed; 5. The execution of public works has been 
lax; 6. “ Log-rolling’’ has been resorted to in order to secure appropriations. 
These statements, made nearly forty years ago, are doubtless to be taken with 
liberal discount. 
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In the foregoing chapter reference was made to the way 
_ in which the United States carries on her improvements. 
Her plan thus far, has in the main, been to begin simulta- 
neously a large number of widely-scattered works. Congress 
e appropriates at first only enough to begin them, leaving 
to the other Congresses to continue, or discontinue if they 
choose, the works thus begun. The labor on these im- 
__ provements is usually done by contractors in accordance 
_ with the plans and under the supervision of United States 
engineers. Contracts can be let for only such parts of the 
work as the money appropriated will pay for. ‘The methods 
- pursued by the United States, have lately received slight 
_ changes. These with a consideration of the advantages and 
_ disadvantages of the system will form the subject of the fol- 
lowing chapter. 


_ V.—REMARKS ON THE PRESENT POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES REGARDING RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


_ This brief survey is sufficient to reveal the policy of the 
‘United States in regard to river and harbor improvement. 
"The need and the demand for national aid to such works in- 
crease with the growth of our economic and commercial 
importance asanation. Despite a wide-spread opposition, 
_ the appropriations for rivers and harbors have increased, and 
will continue todoso. ‘The action of Congress in the past is 
- not above criticism ; neither can it be hoped that future action 
will be faultless ; nor can it be expected that the restraining 

dane of able and conservative engineers will entirely ob- 
7 A  -viate the evils that follow in the wake of ‘‘log-rolling’’ legis- 
i lation. However slight the evil consequences of bad methods 

of legislation have been in the past, they have, none the 
less, been too great ; and ought to be lessened in the future, 
by putting an end, if it be possible, to ‘‘log-rolling ’’ in leg- 
islation, and by adopting a wiser method of expending the 
national treasure. ‘To this end criticism should be directed ; 
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An economic institution, such as the one under considera- 
tion, may be criticised from three standpoints:* First, from 
that of its history ; second, with regard to the plans employed 
in applying the public money ; and third, with respect to 
the gains of the commonwealth. The criticism of 
river and harbor bills from the standpoint of their history 
has been but casual in this paper. An exhaustive criti- 
cism would involve a statistical study of a large number of 
typical improvements, with a careful comparison of expen- 
ditures and receipts. Should such study, when made, show 
results favorable to the commonwealth, the inevitable con- 
clusions would be that the principle involved in such ex- 
penditures was a good one, and that these expenditures 
should be continued and increased ; of course, in a wise and 
conservative way. The statistics given in the following 
paragraphs are intended to be typical rather than exhaust- 
ive, yet they are quite full enough to draw conclusions 
from. ‘The increasing support given the system by the most 
enlightened nations of the earth not only throws the burden 
of proof on the negative, but warrants the affirmative in 
asserting without arguments the correctness of the principle. 
Again, it is equally true that the historical study does not 
_ need to be exhaustive to show mistakes of method in the 
past. An analysis of present legislation in the light of what 
other nations are doing shows clearly that the benefits now 
accruing to the commonwealth are not so great as they 
might be made. 

It is, nevertheless, well to be on our guard against under- 
estimating the benefits that have followed governmental im- 
provements. This has been done so frequently, and by those 
whose statements are usually made carefully, that it seems 
necessary to emphasize, at least briefly, the positive good 
_ that has resulted. A good stream for study is the Ohio 
River, the improvement of which, beginning in 1827, has 
led to about forty appropriations involving a total outlay of 
more than nine million dollars.| The annual tonnage of 


* See preface to Senate Ex. Docs. No. 196, 47 Cong., 18st. Sess. — 
$9,141,572.16. 
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the Ohio reached in 1890 the enormous amount ” 6,000, - 


ceo tons.* In addition to its commercial importance, the river 
has played something of a military réle in our history. The 
returns, in a military and industrial way, to the common- 
- wealth for the money expended on the Ohio River can fairly 
- weigh much in our judgments regarding the advisability of 
putting money into the improvement of important natural 
waterways. 

The Mississippi River shows similar results. Probably no 
stream can exhibit better returns on capital invested than this 
river of greatest commercial importance. A large outlay of 
money has been made (the total amount being about $35,- 
000,000; the appropriation of the last bill being $4,567,- 

000); but the improvements have, as a general thing, been 
_ scientifically conducted. The tonnage that has resulted is 

exceedingly large; being 13,173,391 tons in 1890. Tf 

Commerce on Lake Superior is, perhaps, the best example 
of what river and harbor improvement can do. But 
a few years since the traffic on the lake was insignificant ; 
St. Mary’s river was impassable for lake boats; but now 
the annual tonnage of the river has reached 8, 288, 530 tons. 

Examples of large returns for the improvement of rivers 

_ harbors might be multiplied, but it is unnecessary. 
_ The consideration of a more humble stream, one of less com- 
mercial importance, will be of value, e. g., the Black 
River, of South Carolina.{ This is one of the streams 


* This, and other tonnage statistics are taken from an ‘Outline map of the 
United States and Territories, prepared in the office of the Chief of Engineers, U, 
S. A., under the direction of Major H. M. Adams, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., 
showing the tonnage of the navigable rivers of the United States, compiled from 
annual repc .ts, 1890.” 

+ Between Illinois River and St, Anthony Falls, 
“The Ohio and Illinois Rivers. 
a New Orleans and the Ohio River 
” New Orleans and the mouth 


13,173,391 
? Black River, South Carolina, is a stream about 200 miles total length, and 1,200 
- Square miles of drainage area ; it rises in Kershaw County, S. C., and empties into 
the Great Pee Dee River at a place called Kinloch Bay, about 4% miles above 
= S. C. The portion examined, from Kingstree to its mouth, has a 
— Jength of about 120 miles (35 miles in an air line). The following report refers en- 
___ tirely to this last mentioned portion of the river. 
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that the bill of 1890 directed to be surveyed. The survey 
has been made. The following quotation from the report of 
the Engineer in charge, Capt. W. H. Bixby, made February, 
21, 1891, needs no comment : 

**On the upper 80 miles of the river the present commerce 
is only about $100,000 per year, but it is estimated that this 
might readily be increased to $500,000 per year if the river 
were properly cleared out by the mere removal of snags and 
fallen trees from its channel and leaning and overhanging 
trees from its banks, at a cost of not over $25,000, ‘hus 
developing sixteen dollars of annual commerce for each dollar 
once spent in the improvement. Greater development than this 
has already in the past 10 years been obtained from the 
clearing out of similar neighboring streams.’’ 

A glance at two rivers where the results have been very 
unfavorable may be taken at this point with interest and 
profit. This will indeed be the fairest way possible of em- 
phasizing the good results of river and harbor improve- 
ments. The Missouri River and the Fox River of Wisconsin, 
have often been cited; their improvements are pointed to as 
illustrious examples of Congressional folly and waste. The 
testimony here given of men qualified to speak, is valuable, 
not only for the information regarding the work done on 
these rivers and the present amount of their traffic, but is also 
important because of the criticism it contains. Concerning 
the Fox River Prof. George S. Albee,of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
(President of the State Normal School in that city) says: 
“There are three lines of steamboats upon the upper Fox 
and tributary to the Wolf; one line between Green Bay and 
Oshkosh and some half dozen special traffic boats doing 
more or less line business, but also running in the interest 
of some private firm. This comprises almost the entire 
traffic upon the Fox River. The government has been a 
very great assistance to the individual owners of water 
power. This obligation of government to maintain dams 
relieves private owners almost entirely of the preservation 
of dams and storage. ‘There is no doubt of the great advan- 
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tage of improvement to the cities on the line; though 
whether it should originally have been done by the govern- 
ment is a much disputed question. Still when the improve- 
ment is once completed, the expense of keeping in repair 
will be very slight The trouble is that the government has 
been rather too niggardly in its annual appropriations and 
the work has been carried on ata great disadvantage and 
extra expense.’’ Surely the much-ridiculed improvements es 
of the Fox River have not been without some benefit to ea : 


public ! 

Of the Missouri River Senator Vest speaks as follows: = 

‘‘ While there are only three steamboats plying upon the 
Missouri River at this time between Kansas City and the 
mouth, it is of the greatest importance for the government to 
make liberal appropriations for the improvement of that 
stream. So long as the river is kept in navigable condition, 
that fact constitutes a check upon overcharges by the rail- 
roads. 

The difficulty heretofore about appropriations for the Mis- 

souri has arisen principally from a conflict of opinion be- Esa 
tween Congress and the engineers in charge of the river. 
The Missouri River Commission, which was created at my 1 a 
instance in 1883, is composed of five members, three of whom 
are engineer officers and two are taken from civil life. The 
Commission has presistently recommended to Congress that 
the river should be improved by reaches of ten miles each, 
commencing at the mouth and going up the river, so as to 
insure systematic work. 

This plan has not been received with much favor by Con- 
gress, and principally for the reason that it prevented the 
objectionable system of appropriations for local improve- 
ments which has furnished a convenient means to members 
of Congress for manifesting their: zeal in behalf of their re- 
spective Districts. I have myself always favored the plan 
recommended by the Commission. In the last River and 
Harbor Bill it was partially adopted. 

_ Tam not able to give any detailed information as to the 
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amount of passenger and freight traffic on the Missouri river 
now. It has fallen off very greatly for the simple reason 
that the river has been somewhat neglected as to improve- 
ments, but principally because in our hurried American life 
speed and time are required both as to passengers and freight, 
and of course the railroads have a great advantage in both 
these respects.’’* 

The first paragraph of the letter gives one of the argu- 
ments for river improvements which were stated at the begin- 
ing of this paper ; the last paragraph shows the false economy 
involved in neglecting or discontinuing works begun. The 
following quotation from the bill of 1890 will show to what 
extent the plan recommended by the Missouri River Com- 
mission, and favored by Senator Vest, has been adopted: 
‘‘Improving the Missouri River from its mouth to Sioux 
City, Iowa, inclusive, . y y eight hundred thousand dollars, 
to be expended by the Secretary of War in the systematic 
improvement of the river from its mouth up according to the 
plans and specifications of the Missouri River Commission, 
to be approved by him 7 reaches to be designated by them.”’ 

This study of the gains flowing from river and harbor im- 
provements has included works that yield large profits on 
capital invested, those that make but moderate returns, and 
has not omitted to consider the streams where money has 
been declared to have been wasted. The preceding discus- 
sion suggested, however, the following adverse criticisms. 

The French system of treating works of improvement, 7” 
toto, is superior to the English and to the American; its 
superiority over ours is shown in several ways. If the 


United States in entering upon an improvement of a harbor | 


or river followed the plan it pursues in erecting a public 
building, i. e., if Congress from the beginning had clearly 
in mind the ultimate result desired, considered plans and 
estimates to secure a completed product, had contracts let 
for the entire work and made appropriations accordingly 


(instead of considering, as at present, whether a proposed _ 


* The tonnage of the Mo. River in 1890 was 865,493 tons. 
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is desirable or not, and if found 


making a small appropriation, only large enough to nei 
the work), then the number of works begun would be 
greatly lessened, those entered upon would be more 
thoroughly national in character and the present ‘‘log- roll- Aad 
ing ’’ method of legislation would find less scope for exercise. _ 
Were there no doubt as to the national importance of a pro- 
posed appropriation there could be no object in ‘‘log-roll- — 
ing.’ 
The problem involved in discussing ‘‘log-rolling” is how _ 
shall the people be led to subordinate local improvements to L 
national ones of greater commercial importance ? How shall ap 
the representative in Congress be freed from the pressure to _ 

work for improvements in his own district first of all, regard- 
less of their relative importance? I see no ultimate remedy 
but in an educated public sentiment that will cause the 
people to appreciate more fully the importance of scientific 
methods ; and in a stronger sentiment of nationality that 
will make it easier for us to regard first the interests of the 
nation as a whole and second the interests of its parts. The 
greatest evil that results from substituting this zeal for the — 
district fora zeal for the nation is the large number of —© 
works. Think of carrying on 435 works with an appropri- 
ation of $25,000,000! Every effort of the corps of engi- 


spoken of the attitude of the Chief of Engineers. The bill - ict A 
of 1890 directed 203 surveys to be made. April3,1891,193 Ps 3 


of them had been made and over half of the 203 proposed 
works had been reported as ‘“‘unworthy of improvement.” __ 
The engineers thus do what they can to prevent ill-advised 
undertakings. 
The methods at present employed by the United States 
lead to a great deal of needless waste. This waste doesnot = 
primarily mean the expenditure of money on works of no “ <p 
importance (a kind of waste which has been shown to be 
comparatively insignificant); but one resulting from the 
destruction of works, due to their standing in an unfinished es 
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condition. This manifests itself especially in a river im- 
provement which if begun and left uncompleted can hardly 
escape great damage. Captain W. H. Bixby, of Wil- 
mington, N. C., has pointed out a waste allied to this in 
his report on Black River, made February 21, 1891. After 
having stated that $25,000 were needed to make the improve- 
ment of the river he says: ‘‘ For advantageous and econo- 
omical work, this amount should be voted at the rate of 
about $10,000 or more per year. Smaller or irregularly 
voted appropriations will involve the alternate disorganiza- 
tion and re-organization of working parties, extra superin- 
tendence, deterioration of plant, and extra cost of moving 
plant over long distance to and from the place of work and 
may considerably increase the final cost of the work.’’ 

A third advantage of the French way of pushing im- 
provements to a speedy completion is the saving to the 
public resulting from the earlier receipt of the interest 
on the investment. The sooner an investment becomes 
profitable, the better is the outlay. The improvements of 
the Great Kanawha River are an instance in point. The 
plans submitted for rendering the river navigable called, 
among other things, for the construction of some twelve or 
fourteen locks. The proper construction of a lock requires 
three years. Now, had the plans for the improvement of the 
Great Kanawha been accepted as a whole, the work as esti- 
mated been authorized, and the engineers instructed to com- 
plete the work as soon as possible, the work might have 
been begun at once all along the river, and the stream have 
been rendered navigable in three years. By following the 
plan that was adopted it is taking several times three years ; 
the public meanwhile sustaining the double loss due to de- 
struction of property and to the failure to receive as soon 
as it might the interest on its investment. A fourth 
advantage of the French plan is the possibility of large 
contracts. This needs only to be stated to be understood ; 
the economy of a few large contracts over many small ones 

[808] 
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Fifth, our policy of making small appropriacions, 
sufficient only to begin the work, often compels the engineer 
to resort to makeshift, temporary plans, instead of allowing 
him to adopt more scientific ones looking to the continuous 
prosecution of a project through a series of years. Congress 
has often, as Professor Albee indicates in regard to the Fox 
River, Wisconsin, pursued a penny-wise and pound-foolish 
policy of economy. 

There is evidence that these truths are being accepted in 
the United States. President Arthur, in his veto of the bill 
of 1882, recommended that Congress authorize the Secretary 
of War and President to spend such of the money appropri- 
ated by the bill as they (the President and Secretary) might 
determine, and on such objects only as were named in the 
bill, with the restriction that no more be spent on any object 
than the bill appropriated for such particular work. This 
proposition to give the Secretary of War greater discretion- 
ary power was a good one. The Secretary, being quite free 
from political pressure and relying on the counsel of the 
engineers, is better able than Congress to make a really 
economic and scientific application. The bill of 1890 gives 
a good deal of discretionary power to the Secretary of War, 
and it is to be hoped that future bills will go further in this 
direction. Our zeal for Democratic rule has led us, in the 
matter of river and harbor improvement, to subordinate the 
executive too much to the legislative. The French govern- 
ment gives the executive branch greater power in this 
matter than we give our executive, and with what results 
has been shown. Reform here, as in certain other matters, 
will follow the extension of executive functions. 

The plan of the Missouri River Commission, mentioned in 
Senator Vest’s letter, to improve rivers in reaches beginning 
at the mouth, must commend itself as wise. The plan is 

* Congress has recognized this fact, and by the last bill has made it possible to 
partially secure the advantages of large contracts by allowing ‘the cumulation of 


two or more works of river and harbor improvement in the same proposal and 
contract, where such works are situated in the same region and are of the same 


kind or character.”’ 
[809) 
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not a new one, nor did it originate with the Missouri River 
Commission. Other engineers have used it before; Col. 
Craighill employed that plan in improving the harbor of 
Baltimore. The bill of last year, however, is the first one 
to compel the abandonment of sporadic works of improve- 
menton any river that extends through several Congres- 
sional districts, and to require the money to be spent in the 
improvement of the river by short reaches beginning at the 
mouth. ‘There may be objections to making the reaches as 
short as ten miles, the length advocated by the Missouri 
River Commission. The engineers having the improvement 
of the Missouri river in charge have divided the course 
between St. Louis and Sioux City into four reaches; and 
will systematically improve each reach in turn, beginning 
with the lowest. A still wiser plan would be to begin work 
along the entire navigable course of the river and complete 
the improvement as soon as possible; but the plan of the 
Missouri River Commission leads to a more economic use 
of funds than the plan of constructing scattered works, and 
fits well into the present policy of making small, partial 
appropriations. 

The bill of 1890 contains one other new feature, and it is 
the most promising of all. The appropriations for the har- 
bors of Philadelphia, Baltimore and Galveston, and for the 
St. Mary’s river and Hay Lake Channel, Michigan, have 
been granted in the form the engineers have long advocated. 
For the improvement of the harbor of Baltimore $340,000 is 
given, with the provision ‘‘ That such contracts as may be 
desirable may be entered into by the Secretary of War for 
the completion of the existing project, or any part of same, 
to be paid for as appropriations may from time to time be 
made by law.’’ The provisions accompanying the appro- 
priations to Philadelphia and Galveston are similar ; and the 
same power is given regarding the contracts for the work of 
improving St. Mary’s river and Hay Lake Channel. This 
differs little from the French plan previously referred to. It 
enables the engineers to prosecute the work according to 
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scientific plans, to finish it sooner and with less waste of 


capital. The adoption of this policy regarding the five 
works named was considered, so I am informed by a member 
of the last House Committee, as an important move. The 
Committee regard this as but the inauguration of a policy 
that they hope to see extended to all the important works 
of improvement. Every intelligent man must certainly 
desire the realization of this hope. 

Briefly to restate: It is believed the opponents of the 
river and harbor bill are not without some reason on their 
side ; but that those who oppose the principle of improving 
rivers and harbors at the expense of the federal government 
have taken a wrong stand. Again, much of the criticism 
of Congress arises from an over-estimation of the evils of 
‘‘log-rolling,’’ and from an exaggerated notion of the 
amount of money spent on works which cannot result 
advantageously to commerce. Much of the criticism is 
misdirected ; the change demanded by the facts lies in the direc- 
tion neither of no expenditure nor of less expenditure, but in 
the direction of more expenditure in a wiser manner, a manner 
in which the public money shall be more scientifically expended 
on works fewer in number aud more strictly national in char- 
acter. To adopt the French plan of constructing works zx 
toto would best secure these results. If the present policy 
continues, as it doubtless will for some time yet, many 
of the present evils can be avoided by giving the Secretary 
of War greater discretionary power in the expenditure of 
appropriations ; by the improvement of rivers by reaches, 
beginning at the mouth, instead of by making improve- 
ments scattered along the river, and lastly and chiefly by 
making all appropriations for rivers and harbors in the form 
of those provided for in the bill of 1890 for the harbors of 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Galveston, and for the St. 
Mary’s River and Hay Lake Channel. 
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A BRIEF LIST OF THE MORE ACCESSIBLE WORKS UPON 
THE SUBJECT. 


Criticising Congressional Action : 

1. Ely: ‘The National Revenues.” (Edited by Shaw.) 

2. Hart: ‘“‘The Biography of a River and Harbor Bill,’ in the 
“ Papers of Am. Hist. Assoc.”” Vol. III. 

3. Pres. Arthur: Am. Cyclopedia Annual. 1882. P. 148. 


History of River and Harbor Bills : 


1. Johnston: ‘Internal Improvements,”’ in Lalor's Cyclopedia, 

2. Text of Bill of 1890. 

3. Messages of the Presidents, especially those of Jackson and 
Polk. 

4. Johnston’s American Politics—consult index. 

5. For a statement of Appropriations, and for all legislation, re- 
lating to rivers and harbors consult ‘‘ Laws of the U. S. Re- 
lating to the Improvement of Rivers and Harbors, from 
August 11, 1790, to March 3, 1887.’’ Sen. Mis.91. 1887. 

6. For Statistics of Tonnage of the rivers and harbors of the 
U.S. in 1890, consult ‘‘ Outline Map,” prepared by Major 
H. M. Adams, Engineer Corps, U. S. A. 


English and French Methods : 


1. “The Industrial Rivers of the United Kingdom.” : 

2. Sir John Rennie on: “The Theory, Formation aud Construe- _ 
tion of British and Foreign Harbors.” 

3. ‘‘ Local Government and Taxation in the United Kingdom.” _ 
Pp. 231-5. 

4. H. D. Traill: “ Central Government ;” the chapter on ‘‘ Board 
of Trade.” 

5. Report of the Fourth International Congress on Inland Navi- 
gation, held in Manchester, England, 1890.” = 


article on ‘‘ Travaux Publics.’’ 
. Blanche and Ymbert: ‘‘ Dictionnaire General d’Administra- 
tion,” the article on ‘‘ Travaux Publics.’’ 
For Statistics of English and French Appropriations consult the 
** Almanach de Gotha.” 
Emory R. JOHNSON. 


6. Block: Dictionnaire de l’Administration Fransaise,” the 
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INDIAN EDUCATION. 


Indian adenine may be classed among the important 
questions of the day, whether considered from the sociologi- 
eal stand-point of race development, or as a phase of the 
_ race problem, or simply viewed from its politico-economic 
side. We have always had with us the Indian problem 
since our forefathers first landed upon this continent. We 
have experimented with this Indian for centuries and still 
find him a problem. We have fought him and fed him by 
_ turns; we have removed him from one place to another ; 
we have made fitful and impulsive attempts to educate and 
-- Givilize him; we have given him blankets, arms, ammu- 

nition, money, food, Bibles, whisky, missionaries, teachers, 
ian soldiers, land agents, treaty-commissioners, lawyers and 
Indian agents. For all of these gifts he has returned true 
Indian gratitude. Under such a variety of indulgences he 
has acted the spoiled child, and has broken treaties, scalped 
_ the brethren, attacked the missionaries with the tomahawk, 
joined the ghost dance, and even has dared to contend for 
both real and imaginary rights. He has frequently taken 
' a _ on the worse forms of our civilization while he has neglected 
_ the better. Even now there is no commonly accepted 
opinion of what is best to be done under the general 

a management. It may be said, however, that within recent 
| _- years great progress has been made, not only in regard to 
what may be done, but by actually doing something practi- 

cal and systematic for the welfare of the Indian. The 
Government has at last shaped something like a definite 
_ policy for his permanent treatment. The greatest step that 
has been made is in education, and this is of quite recent 
date. Thorough and efficient education is the only means 
ae. help the Indian permanently. To feed him, clothe him 
me give him land, farming implements or stock, and tell 
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him to engage in industrial pursuits is of little use. To 
educate him in the way of industry under wise supervision, 
to show him how to begin and carry on industrial and self- 
supporting life, is the prime object. In order to accomplish 
this it is necessary to give the greatest painstaking attention 
to the education of the Indian. The older Indians of the 
tribe may be past systematic education, past a decided 
reform, but there can be aroused in them a sentiment for 
something better and higher for their children. 

The great difficulty now is to give the Indian the proper 
kind of treatment during the process of education and to 
insure the usefulness of educated powers. The great 
problem is to take members of a savage or barbarous race, 
little acquainted with the arts and industries of modern 
life, and less inclined to follow them, and to familiarize them 
with these, at the same time planting within them a desire 
for improvement. It has been stated by one acquainted 
with Indian affairs, that ‘‘an Indian will do just what a 
white person would do under similar circumstances,’’ This 
may convey a wrong impression, unless we examine carefully 
into what constitutes similar circumstances. 

In the first place there is a wide gulf between the civili- 
zation of the Indian and that of the white race. On no occa- 
sion does this become more apparent than when we attempt 
to educate the Indian and turn him to the practical affairs of 
modern life. When he first came into contact with the 
Anglo-Saxon he was still in a state of savagery, or in some 
cases had entered the first stages of barbarism. He came in 
contact with a race which had not only passed through all 
these stages, but had entered that of commerce, beyond 
which it has since advanced and reached the height 
of the industrial stage, having developed at the same 
time a high degree of learning and culture. Moreover the 
cultured race had a compact and stable political organiza- 
tion, while the Indian race had a half formed tribal existence. 
All this was strange and new to the uncultured mind of the 
native of the forest, and he who attempts to solve 
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Ee problem of Indian education, either theoretically 
i or practically, must recognize that the circumstances 
surrounding the Indians are so different from those sur- 
- younding our own race that the two races may not be 
3 placed in the same category. The social, political and 
- "industrial conditions of the two races are so widely different 
as to demand for the Indian special and separate treatment, 
: ‘Be The fundamental processes of education of any race may 
_ be carried on in one or more of the following three modes 


development : 
1. That of self-development and self-determination. 


2. The process of imitation. 
The first process is mecessary in all true education ; 
without it the best quality of human development is 
lacking. If we examine the Indians of the west who still 
retain their tribal relations we shall find that in the tribes 
t @ pure blood the self-determining principle is almost 
Ss wanting. In no recorded instance has such a tribe 
_ shown a desire to rise higher in civilization, accompanied 
= by a set determination to accomplish anything single- 
handed. And it is still this lack of self-determination and 
a development that makes the disposition of the Indian 
different from that of the sturdy Anglo-Saxons, who have 
5 a this from the begining of history and have developed it 
_ during two thousand years of positive progress, yielding, as 
ay a result, some of the best types of culture of both hemi- 
spheres. 
; If we turn our attention to the second phase of education, 
that of imitation, we shall find on this score that the 
‘Indians have made some progress in adopting the manners 
and customs of the people with whom they have for a 
_ long period come in contact. We shall find they have 
_ made progress in civilized life, and it may be stated here, 
_ that just in proportion as their own blood has become 
mixed with that of the white race they have shown this 
tendency to imitation. The third, or compulsory process, 
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has not yet been applied directly to tribes and races, 
although in some cases to individuals. Certain expedients 
have been tried by the government, from time to time, to 


force Indians out of their natural gait; but these have been 


usually incidental and unsystematic. Not until of late 
years has any well developed plan been adopted for the 
purpose of forcing the Indian into the ranks of modern 
civilized life. This is an artificial process, but it is the last | 
resort to save the race. Properly pursued it may lead to 
self-development. If compulsory education is accompanied 
with an earnest attempt to arouse the latent energies of his 
nature, he may take pleasure in his own salvation if not 
pride in his higher development. 

The last two phases of education must of necessity be 
more or less artificial, for imitative education is not as 
permanent as the self-determined, but is largely brought 
about by the development of inferior powers of the mind. 
We shall find that the imitative education, though valu- 
able, has failed to prepare a nation or tribe for sturdy, in- 
dependent existence. We can never be sure that a nation 
or tribe has become educated in a way that will make it 
independent and strong until the self-determining principles 
arouse it to a sense of its needs, with the desire to satisfy 
them regardless of what others are doing or have done. 
The Indian is not, then, in a condition at present for the 
self-determining principles to develop unaided by outside 
influences. In imitation he has not made rapid progress. 
There are those tribes and fragments of tribes that have 
lived in the presence of civilization these hundred years 
without reaping any permanent results from the same. 
Left to compete unaided, with the modern industrial sys- 
tem, they perish. And, indeed, they have lived in this con- 
dition without any desire to take on anything beyond the 
worst forms of our own system of civilization. Other tribes 
have suffered their tribal relations to be broken and losing 
their barbarous spirit have turned to our civilization. 
They have been isolated within the heart of civilized 
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jo society and have been forced by circumstances to adopt 
modern modes of life. The education which is forced can 
jn no way be as beneficial as that which springs sponta- 
neously within the pupil, but it is the best we have to 
_ give the Indian, with the hope that there may spring up 
within him what may lead him in due time to higher 
development. 
The recent law passed for the compulsory education of 
Indians is a step in the right direction. In time it may be 
made of more permanent value by development and exten- 
a sion. Although we may urge that these people might 
ultimately be persuaded to adopt voluntarily the means of 
a higher culture, yet there is no time to wait for such de- 
velopments in the case of the Indians of to-day. Their 
immediate education is their only salvation. They must 
“be forced as far as possible to transform their mode of liv- 
ing in accordance with the customs of modern industrial 
and civil life. 
It is not to be supposed that parents ian children 
are capable of determining whether is good for 
_ their children or not. Ind it is har ivable that 
those who have reached adVanced years ld willingly 
turn away from their sgvage life, when we consider the past 
relations of the United States Government to its Indian 
wards, as they may be called. The Government may stand in 
in loco parentis, and may feel great responsibility for the 
_ Indians, but what is to be done must be done at once, and 
thoroughly, or the good which has already been gained 
be lost. 
The compulsory education act passed by Congress and 
_ approved March, 1891, provides as follows: 
the Commission of Indian Affairs, subject to the 
_ direction of the Secretary of the Interior, is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make and enforce by proper means 
_ Such rules and regulations as will secure the attendance of 
_ Indian children of suitable age and health at schools 
hi _ established and maintained for their benefit.’’ 
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a list of rules and regulations to be observed by all Indian 
workers. The law applies to all Indians subject to absolute 
control and under the especial protection of the United 
States, but the law does not apply to the Indians residing in 
the State of New York, the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, 
the five civilized tribes, and the Indians residing in States 
and who have become citizens of the United States. The 
commissioner held that so far as practicable the preferences 
of Indian parents or guardians of Indian youth of sufficient 
maturity and judgment should be regarded, but children of a 
suitable age must attend school, either public or private. 
All those between five and eighteen years of age who are 
found by a special medical examination to be in good 
health, are compelled to attend school. As a rule, Indian 
children will attend the schools established for their benefit 
on their respective reservations, but in case such schools 
are already filled they may be required to attend non- 
reservation schools. Should any refuse they are referred 
to the Indian office for treatment under this act. The aim 
and object of this law, as explained by Commissioner 
Morgan, is to insure education to all Indians of the rising 
generation and their preparation to enter modern civilized 
life. The duties of agents, supervisors, and superinten- 
dents are explicitly defined. The chief duty of the 
agent, however, is to keep the Government schools filled 
with children. The supervisors of education have the care 
of certain districts ; they inspect the same and report upon 
different schools within their district. They have the 
_ power to transfer the children from one school to another and 
from reservation to non-reservation schools. The superin- 
tendents of non-reservation industrial training schools and 
of reservation government boarding schools shall, on or 
about the first of April of each year, send to the office a 
report stating, as far as possible, the condition of the schools 
and the number of pupils enrolled for the fiscal year. 
This law, with its regulations, is calculated to cover the 
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entire field of education and to compel the attendance of all 
a at students of a suitable age, and thus take from the Indian 
ee _ parents the care and responsibility of educating their own 
children. It is thought that the rising generation will be 
strong enough on completing the requirements and training 
of modern industrial life to withstand the downward ten- 
dency of the ignorant and barbarous tribes. 
a It seems a sad thing to force children to attend school 
away from home and against the wishes of their parents, 
-_ but it is the only hope of salvation for the Indian race. ‘The 
tribal inspiration and the tribal influence must be broken up, 
- and the Indians must be taught to take their stand among 
the people of their country, to toil for their bread and to 
engage in the industries of common life. They must be 
_ prepared for intelligent citizenship ; they must know how to 
gain and hold property ; they must understand their rights 
and be content with what belongs to them and ask for no 
more. With such education the Indian problem gives fair 
_ promise of solution. 
To the Indian teacher or worker this means a great deal, 
_ for he knows too well the influences that are brought to bear 
_ upon the Indian children who desire to return to school after 
having once been there. If the present and coming genera- 
tions be forced to obtain an education and to prepare for 
_ some one of the arts or industries of civilized life the great 
_ work has been well begun. If the government can go far 
enough to insure the results of this education to these 
students, a sure foundation for the great work will have been 
laid. In the education of our own youth we have been 
_ changing very much of late years. In the first place we 
realize that students must not only respect general culture, 
but must be fitted for something useful and _ specific. 
Every year witnesses the development of our educational 
system towards bringing about a direct contact of the school 
with practical life. We take pains not only to develop and 
cultivate the mind and train it for usefulness in any good 
pursuit, but we try to find for students positions of useful- 
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ness in the common occupations after they have completed 
their educational work. It may be proper, in theory, to 


prepare the Anglo-Saxon youth for his life work, to develop — 
what we call the powers of the mind, and then let him go ~ 


forth into the world to make a place for himself. This is 
the old theory, and in some respects it is a good one ; but the 
lines of competition are drawn so closely, and the places of 
business so well filled, that we feel disposed to give even our 
bold and hardy English youth all the assistance possible to 
prepare him for the activities of life. He may know some- 


thing of many things, but we must assure him that, at the - 


point of contact of his life with the world, he must know 
some one thing well and know how to take hold, and if 
necessary he must be shown how. 

The Indian youth finds it even more difficult on the 
completion of his education to enter any chosen profession. 
The civilization on most of the reservations is developing 
slowly, and the number of industries which are practiced are 
comparatively few. There can be but few positions of trust 
or usefulness, until they are made, for the Indians who have 
already been educated.§ The greatest difficulty of Indian 
education is the relation of the educated individual to gen- 


eral society. What is the social, industrial and political 


status of the educated Indian? An answer to this question 
will bring vividly before us the true Indian problem. As 
has been stated, we cannot expect the average Indian to go 
among white people and compete, unaided, with the Anglo- 
Saxon in the business enterprises of the world. It is not 
a question of personal ability, but of personal relations. 
A youth brought up in the tribe, or on the reservation, finds 
it exceedingly difficult to make the connection between 


school life and the practical life of the world. The Indian © 
youth, educated at one of the best schools, returns to his 


home in the native tribe, where he finds himself surrounded 
with all the influences of camp life ; he finds but little to do 
—knows not how to get a living. He may be ridiculed for 
having adopted citizen’s clothes and manners, and because 
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4 of his education ; he may be importuned to turn aside from 
—- the course he has adopted, and to return to the old habits of 
camp life. If he succumb to this temptation, of what use is 
his education tohim? Itis literally thrown away. This can- 
not be blamed upon the work of the schools. Since there are 
thorough and efficient schools the students are prepared by 
practical training for the pursuits of life, as well as given a 
general education in the elements of science and literature. 
No fault can be found with the reservation schools, or with 
the denominational schools in their earnest endeavor to give 
the Indians a thorough and efficient education. The great 
question at stake is the utility of education after once it has 
been gained, and in this we must see that the outlook is 
= indeed gloomy, unless the government extend its work of 
: educational reform into the very heart of society. 

A plan has been developed, through the influence of 
Captain Pratt, of Carlisle Institute, which is termed the 
‘‘Outing System.’’ When an Indian youth has completed 
his education and is prepared to render useful service he is 
placed in some good family upon certain terms, and is to 
be protected from the baneful influences of uncivilized life. 
We can conceive of no better method for the development — 
ce of Indian character. In close relationship to the family he we 
a becomes more and more accustomed to the civilized life and a 
habits, with the thoughts and the best principles of the j 
American home. He is enabled to ply his trade or calling 
from day to day, from year to year, until he becomes pro- E 
ran ficient. He is self-sustaining; his character has become ¥ 
strong under the influence of home surroundings; he has 
gradually, through home influence, developed character and 
independence, and is enabled, if necessary, tb take his part 
in the struggle for existence. 

It is found that the different classes of industrial reforma- 
tories have worked upon his plan for many years and it is 
found to be the one salvation, not only for Indian children, 
but for white as well. It is impossible to train a pauper or 
a criminal, or a child of any kind, which has existed under 
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evil influences, and then return him to the same low sur- 
roundings without his being drawn back to the old status of 
life. Itis even more true of the educated Indian youth. 
He must struggle against the habits of the tribe acquired 
during centuries of life without civilization. He must meet 
all difficulties of race prejudice from above and below. A 
careful examination of the results of education in our best 
schools has shown us the dangers of the present system of 
Indian education. To those who are not conversant with 
the present Indian school system it may be stated that 
there are what are known as reservation schools, where 
pupils are taught the elements of learning. These schools 
are provided by the government agency or under similar 
circumstances by religious denominations. Here children 
are trained in the simple elements of education and pre- 
pared for higher work. After they complete the course 
they are allowed to enter one of the great training schools 
for higher education. There are at present no Indian 
colleges. ‘Those who have been prepared for college work 
have entered some one of the universities or colleges of 
America. Haskell and Carlisle are the principal high 
schools of the Indian educational system. When the stu- 
dents have completed a term at a training school they are 
allowed to return to their homes. They should be placed 
in town or on farms to work. 

The school work is now quite well systematized under 
the management of the Federal government. Besides the 
ninety-one government day schools with a capacity of 3,295, 
there are sixty-seven reservation boarding schools with an 
attendance of 5,290. There are also twelve non-reservation 
training schools of which Carlisle and Haskell are the two 
largest and most important. Theattendance in 1890 was 
2,788. Since then one school has been finished and five 
others have been projected, which will give, with those 
already in operation, a capacity for 4,660 students. In 
addition to these strictly government schools, something 
over 5,000 Indians are taught in contract schools. The 
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whole Indian field is divided into four districts, and each — 
district is provided with a supervisor of schools. Over the “fa 
entire school system a superintendent of Indian education is i 
placed. The Indian agents at each of the reservations — 
attend to keeping the children in school. The non-reserva- _ 
tion schools report directly to the United States Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. There is, then, room in all of the 
schools for the coming year for about 20,000 Indians. This _ 
instruction is carried on at a great expense by the govern- | 
ment. The appropriation for 1892 was $2,291,650. 
Comparing this with the fact that only $20,000 was 
appropriated for this purpose in 1870, it shows in tide 
measure the growth of the work in Indian education. It is 
hoped that the good work will go on until it is even better ee - 
systematized and more thoroughly supported; then every  E a 
Indian youth will be forced through a course of training and _ ae. ee 
the way will be opened for industrial work and self-support. 

The work of unification should continue until all of the id Bs: 
contract schools are absorbed into the general system. Of ip 7 
the appropriations for 1892, $604,240 was for the purpose of © 
the support of contract schools. Nearly all of these schools _ 
are managed by religious denominations. The ee 
tions are doubtless unconstitutional as a general policy. The — 
Commissioner so regards them, and his position seems well _ 
supported by the facts in the case. Benevolent institutions 
have been helped from time to time, when in distress, by 
both State and Federal governments, but a continual prac- 
tice of annually voting aid to religious denominations, even 
in missionary work, is against the settled policy of the | 
country. A movement toward the final nationalization of _ 
all Indian education, except that which is purely missionary, 
carried on by religious societies, has been recently inaugu- © 
rated. All contract schools now receiving aid from the 
government by annual appropriations are under the same — 
supervision as the government schools, in so far as such Sas 4 
supervision does not seriously interfere with the organization pate winehe4 aa 
and discipline of the church schools. This isamove inthe 
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right direction. It ought to be said, however, that nothing 
should be done which would ignore the faithful services of 
religious denominations and missionary societies in their 
efforts to civilize the Indians. They should be encouraged 
and assisted in many ways by the government, but schools 
supported by regular appropriations of the government 
should be government schools. As the government has 
undertaken systematically to educate the Indian, it should 
complete the system and prepare all for citizenship, or else 
abandon the whole matter to religious denominations and 
let them carry on the work single handed. But it would 
be highly inexpedient for the government to abandon what 
it has so definitely undertaken. There is only one way for 
it to do, namely, go on extending the system, until the 
whole Indian race is absorbed into general citizenship. 

Let us consider for a few moments the work at Haskell, 
and we shall see that it is thorough and competent, and that 
all has been done that the means of the school will allow. 
There is to be found there a body of thorough and efficient 
workers who have done all that could be done with the means 
placed in their hands. We must remember that the Institute 
has not been in existence for many years; there have been as 
yet but about eight years of school life at Haskell, scarcely 
enough to develop the original plans for the education of the 
Indian youth. Yet, in this time wonders have been accom- 
plished in the training of the mind, in imparting the common 
elements of learning, and in the preparing for industrial pur- 
suits. All who are interested in the future of the Indian 
race should visit Haskell and inspect the methods and 
system of the Institute. It is apparent that the students 
have ability to learn and to attain a fair grade of education. 

Haskell Institute was founded chiefly through the earnest 
labors of Hon. Dudley C. Haskell, whose memory every 
Kansan delights to honor. An appropriation of $50,000 by 
Congress in 1882, and a subsequent gift of 280 acres of land 
donated by the people of Lawrence for a site, were the sub- 
stantial foundations of this noted institution. The school 
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was opened in September, 1884, under the direction of Dr. 
James Marvin, well known in the educational circles of 
Kansas. ‘The school opened with seventeen pupils; the 
enrolment is now over five hundred, and it is second in 
size and importance among training schools, Carlisle leading 
in these respects. But the proximity of Haskell to the 
field of Indian work insures for it a more important place in 
the future. 

At Haskell there are three large dormitories, one for girls 
and two for boys, one of which is for the small boys and 
one for the large. There are three workshops, one school 
building, a boiler-house and laundry, and a general superin- 
tendent’s office. ‘The present management is under the wise 
direction of Superintendent Chas. F. Meserve, and the educa- 
tional work is carried on efficiently and thoroughly by Prin- 
cipal H. B. Peairs. These are highly cultured, practical and 
far-seeing men who throw the enthusiasm of their strong 
natures into the service. The result is thoroughness and 
efficiency in the entire work of the Iustitute. 

Besides the usual grammar and high school education, 
the common industries are taught. Regular instruction is 
given in carpentering, blacksmithing, painting, tailoring, 
baking, shoemaking, farming, gardening, and all kinds of 
house work. There are eight grades in the grammar de- 
partment, and discipline, instruction and courses of study 
are carried on after the most improved methods of the best 
public schools. In looking over the work done by these 
pupils, one not acquainted with the fact would scarcely 
suspect that it was done by any other than the white 
children of the common public schools. 

It is interesting to note that the Indian students are 
enthusiasts on the subject of base ball. They have a well- 
trained nine which has won more games than any other nine 
in Kansas. In this they take much pride. A brass band 
is one of the features of Haskell and a source of much in- 
terest and pleasure. It appears in most public demonstra- 
tions in and around Lawrence, and gives open-air concerts 
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very successful teacher. 


speak well of him. 


the greater part of the following 
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in the centre of the circle of the Institute grounds. 
connection it may be stated that an Indian quartette dis- 
courses sweet music at public exercises, and the writer has | 
heard an Indian girl sing a solo with good grace and effect. 

The only criticism that can be made is that sufficient 
opportunity is not given to the Indian to use his education. 
If he return to the reservation he is in danger of taking up 
the old life and allowing the real results of his education to 
lapse. The best way to understand what is meant is to 
examine the results of Indian education. 
let us take up a few of the examples of students who have 
attended Haskell or Carlisle for some years : * 


Example 1. An Indian of New York attended Haskell about five 
years. He completed the common school course, mastered the car- 
penter’s trade successfully, and filled the position of assistant school 
carpenter during the last two years of his stay. Since going home he 
has been engaged in building houses for the Indians, working for con- 
tractors and constantly making good use of the knowledge gained 


Example 2. An Indian girl, of the Pottowatomie Tribe, attended 
Haskell three years, completed the common school course, and took 
some special training for teaching. After finishing her course she was 
appointed to teach a primary grade at the Otoe Boarding School, and 
all who saw her work in the school room can recommend her as a 
In the fall of 1891 she married a former 
Haskell student, and they are now living in Wichita, Kansas. 

Example 3. An Indian youth of the Kaw Tribe was at Haskell about ° 
three years and proved to be a very thorough student as far as he ad- 
vahiced. He learned the carpenter’s trade and has been employed as 
agency carpenter at the Kaw Agency since he went home. 

Example 4. Another young man, of the Pawnee Tribe, stayed at 
Haskell about three and one-half years. He was an average student, 
and learned tailoring and blacksmithing. Since returning home he 
has been employed as assistant blacksmith. 

Example 5. A young man of the Cherokees attended Haskell three 
years. He completed the common school course and took one year 
of the high school work, and then learned the carpenter’s trade. He 
has been working at the trade since going home and his employers 


* The writer is indebted to Oupt. Chas. F. Meserve and Prin. H. B. Peairs for 
ta. 
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Example 6. A young Indian of the Kickapoo Tribe was at Haskell 
three years. He completed the work in the primary grades and 
learned the carpenter’s trade. Since leaving school he has supported 


himself and mother by working at his trade. 


These examples show the capacity of the Indian youth 
for education and for its practical use when opportunity is 
given for its application. Other examples might be given 
of those who have become more proficient in learning at 
Carlisle, Haskell and elsewhere. One Indian, having 
studied medicine, has gone back to the Sioux reservation 
to practice among his people. The results of Indian edu- 
cation are best observed in manual training. Here their 
capacity is shown to best advantage, and from industrial 
education we may expect to obtain the best improvement of 
the race. Industrial education is so essential that it should 
be made compulsory, and every Indian should, beside his 
general education, be taught to do one thing well. He 
should be taught a trade or given a means of earning his 
own living. At Haskell all students are required to em- 
ploy half their time in manual labor; but not all learn 
trades, although all must pass through a systematic course. 
During the first quarter a boy is engaged in learning how to 
farm ; if he does well at this he is then given something 
else to do. The students are changed about from one 
thing to another in order to give them a variety of occupa- 
tion and thus educate them in the common affairs of life. 
About three-fourths of those who graduate have learned one 
thing well, or have a means of earning a living. It may be 
said that this does not go far enough. The authorities 
should insist that every graduate and every pupil be com- 
pelled to devote himself to a trade or to practical and 
theoretical farming, so that he may have a certain means of 
earning his living. As it is, only those who desire learn 
trades. It should not be a matter of choice. Up to the present 
time there has not been shop room enough to give more than 
a limited number instruction in trades. The United States 
Government should see to it that nothing is wanting in 
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this respect. At present new buildings are being con- 
structed for industrial purposes, and I presume that it is the 
plan of the superintendent to make the industrial features of 
the school more prominent and to insure to every boy and 
girl a means of earning a living. With faculties trained in 
the school room, in the shop and on the farm, with oppor- 
tunity for their exercise in the affairs of life, and with the 
necessity of utilizing this opportunity, the Indian youth is 
prepared to solve the problem of his own destiny. 

The most unfavorable phase of Indian education is seen 
in the attempt of the educated Indian to harmonize with his 
surroundings. Much of the good effect of education is lost 
on account of the lack of opportunity for the Indian to use 
his education and the lack of knowing just how to make a 
successful entrance into industrial and civil life. In this 
respect the government should exercise more care and see 
to it that the efficient work of the schools be not lost. The 
following examples will illustrate this point : 

Example 7. An Osage Indian was at Haskell three years, during 
which term he became proficient in farming and gardening. In his 
school work he had advanced to the fourth grade. He went home 
with the expectation of returning soon to complete his education. 
He was persuaded by his relatives and friends to marry. He settled 
down to the life of a camp Indian and the force of his education is lost. 

Example 8. An Osage Indian who was at Haskell three years 
learned to speak English fluently. He went home determined to be- 
come a farmer and stock raiser; but he soon yielded to the influence 
of the old life that surrounded him and is now living the life of a 
camp Indian. He married a squaw and is living in a tent eight feet 
square. 

Example 9. An Osage Indian girl. She was at Haskell Institute 
three years. While there she learned to do all kinds of housework, 
sewing and fancy work. In fact she became a most complete house- 
keeper. After returning home she wished to again return to Haskell 
and complete her education. Her parents refused to grant her per- 
mission, and to avoid further complication sold her toa blanket Indian 
for a number of ponies. After being compelled to live a life of de- 
gradation and misery for about two years she died, and thus passed to 
a world where, we trust, her education will be of some use to her, as 

it was doubtless of little benefit here. 
[828] 
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Example ro. A Pawnee Indian boy who made a good record for 
three years at Haskell. While there he learned the blacksmith’s 
trade. He learned to speak English fluently, and did fairly well at 
his books. After returning home he was influenced by the surround- 
ings and became a blanket Indian. He married a school girl and 
they both relapsed into the common camp life, entirely under the 
influence of the camp Indians, whose ways they imitated. 

Example 11. A Pawnee Indian girl who made a splendid record at 
Haskell during a period of three years. During this time she obtained 
a fair common school education and had become proficient in all kinds 
of housework. Two months after having returned to the home of her 
parents she was observed to bein full Indian dress, having abandoned 
the style of dress used at school, and was cooking meat in Indian 
style over a bed of coals in the centre of the wigwam. It is needless 
to say that dust and ashes were the principal seasoning. She kneaded 
the bread on the same blanket that was used to sleep in at night. An 
observer asked her if she liked this kind of life; she replied, ‘‘No; 
but he (pointing to her father) won’t let me come back to school.”’ 
Education had fitted her for a better life, but the parent forced her to 
comply with the conditions of degrading service. Soon after she was 
married to a common blanket Indian, which means that she is lost in 
the common herd and that her education will not save her from ruin. 

Example 12. A Ponca Indian girl who spent five years in school 
at Haskell. Was considered very bright and intelligent. She was 
adjutant of the girls’ battalion for some time. She was a good cook, 
a good seamstress and an excellent housekeeper. She married a young 
man who held to the old regime. She now carries the water, chops 
the wood, builds the fires and gets the breakfast while her Indian 
helpmeet is lying in bed. She even has the pleasure of applying 
her quickened intellect to the pleasant task of harnessing the horses 
while her so-called better half seeks repose. 

Example 13. A Cheyenne boy went to the Arapaho boarding-school 
for a number of years, then he went to Carlisle for a short time. From 
Carlisle he was sent to Fort Wayne, Indiana, to attend college, and, 
he says, to study for the ministry. After leaving Fort Wayne he re- 
turned home for a time and then came to Haskell. He finally secured 
a permit to enter the State University. He did not succeed very well 
at the University, and subsequently returned to Haskell. At Haskell 
he went to work in the tailor’s shop. He finally gave up school and 
returned to the reservation to engage in the Y. M. C. A. work at 

home. This in turn was given up and his time is now spent in roam- 
4, over the Cheyenne reservation, apparently without thought of 
rendering service to himself or anybody else. He has resumed the 
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habits and customs of his tribe and draws his rations with the other 
worthless wards of the nation. 

Example 14. A young man who went to Carlisle for three years. 
After taking a vacation for a short time he entered Haskell for three 
and one-half years. After this he returned to Carlisle for two years. 
During the summer of 1891, he was observed in a state of nature 
under the care of an Indian doctor. He had an excellent character 
in every way. But he said, that “‘he must either get away from the 
tribe or go back to the old habits.’’ 

Example 15. A Cheyenne Indian boy who spent either three or 
five years at Carlisle. After a short vacation he entered Haskell, 
where he remained three years. At the latter place he thoroughly 
mastered the tailor’s trade. He was made superintendent of the 
tailor shop at Haskell, and after returning to the reservation he per- 
formed a similar office. While in charge of the tailoring establish- 
ment at the Cheyenne reservation the camp Indians would continually 
ask him for money and presents. Being of a generous nature he 
found at the end of the month that he had invariably overdrawn his 
salary, or in other words, had spent more than he had earned. He 
finally became discouraged and went to camp and married a squaw, 
and now lives like his fellows on the rations of the government. He was 
a good workman in every respect, but the surroundings of the reser- 
vation were against his success and he failed. The begging propen- 
sity of the average Indian on the reservation is unlimited. The 
various traders understand this, and of a necessity feel compelled to 
charge a high price for goods in order to make up for the many 
presents which it is policy togive. I am told by one acquainted with 
the Osage agency that the Indians expect to receive all of their 
tobacco gratis. This last example illustrates very clearly what chance 
a young man may have for success if turned back to the tribe. All are 
interested in retarding his progress and in bringing him back to the 
level of camp life. While, if he is capable of earning anything, the 
old tribal spirit comes in to claim its share. 

Example 16 records the results of education in the case of another 
young Cheyenne. He spent a term at Haskell, during which time he was 
president of the battalion, president of the Y. M. C. A., and in fact a 
leader in all school work. After returning to the agency he was cor- 
responding secretary of the Y. M. C. A. He, too, finally became 
discouraged and succumbed to the influences of camp life. He mar- 
ried an Indian woman with three children and now the government 
generously supports him and his family. Yet who can doubt that 
had this young man had a fair chance under favorable influences that 
he might have beena success. It is true that the Indian youth prob- 
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\ : ate has not the character nor the opportunity to compete with the 
average white boy who is well educated. There are not as yet, nor 
_ can we expect for many years to come to find, the necessary qualities 
in the Indian youth which incite him to make a place where there is 
mone. In this he cannot compare to the average white American. 
- Vet it is the duty of the government to give him the best opportuni- 
ties possible ; and while he is taught self-reliance in the schools, 
opportunities should be given him for its exercise under circumstances 
wholly against him. 

Example 17. Another young Cheyenne who spent four years at 
Haskell and stayed in other institutions for a considerable length of 
time has gone the way of the useless and the do-less. While in 

Haskell he was adjutant of the battalion and was noted as a superior 
officer. He was a good farmer and could read and write English 
well. He owns 160 acres of land and his squaw owns another tract of 
the same size. But in practice he is a veritable camp Indian. He 
receives his rations from the government and does nothing towards 
his own support. He lives with his family in a tepee about six by 
eight feet, and just high enough to receive him standing. He is now 
living with his second woman since leaving school. 

Example 18. The sister of the preceding example had been in 

_ Haskell for a period of six years and had advanced to the sixth grade. 

_ She had practically forgotten her own language. When she reached 

the agency she cried to be brought back to school, but her mother 

refused to allow her to come back. She said that her daughter had 

forgotten her native language and that she did not want her daughter 

to adopt “white man’s ways.” She lived sixty miles from the 

_ agency in order to keep the child from running away. Her brother 

_-was asked to use his influence to have the girl returned to school, but 

he responded, ‘‘ No; mother would kill me if I did.” This is a clear 

_ casein which the government should take its own course and bring 

_ the girl back to school. The only hope in Indian education is with 

the younger generations. There is no hope for the average adult who 

has not already been educated. It is the duty of the government to 
see to it that the younger generation is not ruined by the older. 

These may seem isolated examples. It ought, therefore, 

_ to be stated that of sixty-seven boys whose career has been 
followed with the view of learning the results of their 
_ education after their attendance at Haskell, it was found 
_ that only three were pursuing anything beyond the life of an 
ordinary camp Indian. They were living in blankets and 


e attending ghost dances. Without a single exception, when 
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asked ‘‘Why are you doing this way?’’ the answer was, 
‘* Because I have nothing else to do.’’ These sixty-seven 
were from the Cheyenne and Arapahoe tribes. 

Many of the evils enumerated above will disappear as the 
schools grow older and leave their impress upon the Indian 
pupils. The rapid education of all the children will tend 
to popularize the work and carry such momentum with it 
that the uneducated will be the exceptions, who will have 
little force in shaping the affairs of the tribe. The tribal 
spirit and influence will gradually die out and lose its 
retarding influence. In the meantime the Federal 
government should see to it that the educated youth is sent 
out of the school under its special care, until such time as 
he can care for himself by the utilization of his education. 

The conditions of tribes vary much in respect to their 
susceptibility for improvement, and their disposition toward 
education. Some tribes possess and exhibit a progressive 
spirit, while in others there is a strong tendency downward. 
The foregoing examples are taken from a variety of tribes, 
and the results obtained are general in their nature. The 
true way to study the capacity and nature of the Indian is 
by tribes, and much care should be given to the different 
characteristics of these. While it would be a good plan to 
break up tribal relations as rapidly as possible, close 
observance of existing conditions must be made by those 
who deal with the Indian in a moral, religious, educative, or 
political way. 

But the great difficulty still remains with all tribes, 
whether semi-civilized, barbarous or wild. It is the 
problem of contact with the white race and the adjustment 
of their lives to the conditions of modern civilization. 
Wherever an inferior and a superior race have come in con- 
tact there has always been more or less difficulty. This 
difficulty cannot be avoided, but must be met and solved on 
right principles. ‘The race problem is as old as history 
itself, but we observe it more closely and distinctly in 
relation to the Indians of the west than in any other 
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place. Formal treaties and agreements may be made 

between the inferior and superior races; they may be able 
to get along peaceably with one another, or there may be 
constant discord and disagreement. The superior race may 
dominate over the inferior, or stand in the parental position 
towards it, and still there may be for a time unity and 
peace. But the moment the attempt is made to force the 
inferior race into competition with the superior, to educate 
it, and turn it out in the common struggle for existence, 
unprotected and unassisted by any power, the inferior race 
will be overcome by the superior in this struggle. One of 
the most striking illustrations of this is found in the contact 
of the Americans with the Spanish neophytes of the south- 
west. The Franciscan fathers, who came into California at 
an early date gathered the savages into villages, instructed 
them in the elements of learning and in the practice of the 
work shop and the industrial arts. Over thirty thousand 
Indians were thus instructed in the elements of civilized 
life. Through one hundred years this civilization of the 
Indian went on. Property was accumulated, fields 
cultivated, harvests were reaped. Great herds of stock 
roamed over the pastures, fruit and flowers developed in the 
gardens, and one would say, to look upon the picture, that, 
indeed, a method had at last been discovered by which the 
savage of the forest could be forced to adopt our modern 
a 4 civilization. Yet all of this was merely appearance, the 
whole education was accomplished by imitation—the self- 
determining principle in religion or industry had not yet 
developed. 

The missionaries were to the Indians as parents. They 
watched over them as children, and called them such. The 
Indians knew nothing of independent action or self-govern- 
ment. So long as the missionaries were with them and 
over them they could carry on the imitative process of edu- 
cation, but once left alone there was nothing left for them 
but to be crushed out of existence. The difficulties which 
arose pas the conquest of California by Mexico need not be 
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_ recounted, sufficient to say that the Indians were left unpro- 
tected in their contact with the white race, and soon went 
down before it. Of the thirty thousand in 1834 which 

were apparently living so happily in their crude villages and 
_ missions, only four thousand remained ten years after. The 
rest were scattered up and down the coast, knowing not 
where to go or what to do. Thousands returned to their 
wild life, and in a short time but few effects could be traced 
of the great civilization wrought by the padres. 

Here, then, lies the great Indian problem of to-day. No 
one need criticise the progress that has been made in our 
best schools. ‘They are thorough, earnest, and efficient ; 
they make the Indian self-supporting, and dismiss him 
in a condition to compete with the Anglo-Saxon in the 
industries of life. They attempt to keep him from the 
reservation where the overwhelming influences of the 
tribe, the ¢efee and the camp shall not reach him. This, 
indeed, is the true problem of Indian education. The schools 
should not stop, but go on with more vigor and more spirit 
than ever ; they should receive all that is necessary to make 
them thorough and efficient and painstaking. But some 
_ attempt, at least, should be made to carry the results of this 
education beyond the walls of the school room. The govern- 
_ ment must see to it that this education is not lost; that the 

tribal life of the Indian, with its baneful influences, be broken 
_ up; that those who are prepared with practical trades shall 
_have an opportunity for their exercise; that they shall be 
givena chance to till the soil; that they shall be given an 
undisputed title to the land ; that all government support be 
withdrawn from the tribes, and they be put in the way of 
earning a living. If they fail to earn a living through sloth 
or idleness, let them receive the punishment which nature 
has appointed. The government must deal with the Indian 
_ problem as a matter of business, and not as a matter of 
sentiment. It should see that the tribes are broken up as 
soon as possible; that lands are rapidly apportioned ; that 
education is pushed .as rapidly as possible ; that justice is 
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port is abolished at once in every case where unaided sub- 
sistence is possible to the Indian. 

When the national system of education is completed and 
the lands have all been allotted in severalty a new problem 
of education will doubtless arise, that of how to turn the 
educational work over to the States. The lands and property 
of the Indians will eventually be taxed by the States in 
which they are located. It will be noted that the only 
national educational system that we have outside of the 
naval and military schools is that of the Indians. While 
the government has assisted vari ous educational enterprises 
from time to time by appropriations and land grants, it has 
studiously avoided the control of education coming within 
the jurisdiction of the various States. It will doubtless be 
so with the Indians when the tribes are incorporated within 
the bounds of their respective States. If Oklahoma is 
admitted as a State, including the five civilized tribes, the 
property of the latter will become the taxable property of 
the State, and their schools a part of the State system. It 
will eventually be so with all tribes, and national Indian 
education will be a thing of the past, except perhaps, in 
case of a few special training schools like Haskell and 
Carlisle. 

The system of allotment of lands is largely dependent 
upon education for its final success. There are many diffi- 
culties in the way of its final attainment. The Dawes 
Indian Bill, which provided for the re-allotment of lands 
to Indians in private ownership, was a step in the right 
direction, for in no other way can the Indian problem be 
solved. The lands are divided among the Indians and 
each one is given his proper proportion upon which he 
may live to till the soil. But the moment an attempt 
is made to carry out this law many difficulties arise. 
Some of the lands in the reservation which are to be 
divided are poor and not suitable for agriculture ; they can 
only be used for grazing lands ; others are fertile. Many 
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Indians do not know the difference between good and poor 
lands. Moreover it will be seen by an examination of the 
tribal relations that the tribe is supposed to own the lands 
in common, and in theory each member of the tribe is to 
_ have his share. Practically we find that the richer mem- 
bers of the tribe own and control the land and the poor 
have nothing to do with it. We also find another difficulty 
arising : to tell an Indian that he is entitled to 160 acres of 
land and place him upon it without tools, without money, 
_ without knowledge of agriculture, and what is worse, with 
no desire to become independent and self-supporting, you 
have told him that the beneficent law allows him to go out 
on the plains and die at his leisure. These and other 
difficulties make it quite impossible to execute the law 
rapidly. However, it may be said that it is gaining slowly 
and the allotment of lands has been pushed as rapidly as 
was practicable. 

The first lands were allotted to the Indians in severalty at 
the beginning of 1839 in Wisconsin. In the provisions of the 
bill providing for this there were no restrictions on aliena- 
tion. ‘The Indians could sell their lands at will, and there 
were plenty of persons ready to take them at their own 
terms of dictation. The lands were soon squandered and 
the Indians left homeless. The Dawes Act provided that 
the lands should be inalienable for the period of twenty-five 
years, and this period may be indefinitely extended by 
the President of the United States. At the end of this time 
the occupant is given a deed (in fee simple) for the 
property. By this measure the occupant is secured in his 
right and property for the term of twenty-five years. It is 
thought that within this time the Indian, through education 
and his acquaintance with civilized life, may become self- 
sustaining and desire to hold the lands. Nothing else but 
toil will preserve his race from utter destruction. It is hoped 


in this manner that he will conform to circumstances and 


at least learn enough of our civilization to understand how 
to hold what land he has and get more, if possible, after the 
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manner of the white man. This can only be accomplished __ 
by arousing the Indian through education to a sense of 
his condition and needs. 

To give a wild Indian, accustomed to the chase or to "ti 
roaming life, land and tell him to live upon it without —_ 
breaking up his preconceived notions of life, will be of little 
service. He must be taught how to build homes, how z 
live in homes and to support himself and to provide for the — 
extreme necessities, at least, of modern life. These a 
can only be taught in schools established and carried on for 
that purpose, and by teaching the Indian the practice of © 
agriculture and of local government. sain 

One of the methods by which the Indian youth may coer 
make himself useful is service inthe Federal army. Itwasa io _ 
view of Aristotle and other great writers that the army was | 
the best training school for citizenship. There can be no 
doubt of this in respect to some barbarous tribes. The 
discipline, or rather the learning to obey, is indeed, among 
the first principles of citizenship. It would be the first and — 
best road to self-government. Those who have observed _ 
the results of military discipline in our training schools will _ 
observe, too, that the Indians take very kindly to army drill __ 
and become very proficient as soldiers. There is no reason — 
why that large number of young men who find it difficult _ 
to enter modern industrial and commercial life should not __ 
find here an opening for distinguished faithful service. Up  — 
to this time quite a number of Indians have been enlistedin 
the service of the army. Yet this work has not been — 
carried far enough to show what can be done. It promises _ 
well at least. But it well illustrates a principle in Indian edu- 
cation. The Indian must be drilled, trained and placed in Se 
an occupation which offers protection on the one hand and _ a 


restraint on the other. Otherwise he will not be able to 
compete with the white race in the economic struggle for 
land or the political struggle for power. 


F. W. BLACKMAR. 
of Kansas. 
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(Reply to Mr. Stuart Wood.) 


I would ask the courteous hospitality of the Editors of 
the ANNALS for a response to some observations of Mr. 
Stuart Wood, in the January number of this journal, in his 
examination of my work, ‘‘ Teoria economica delle mac- 
chine.’’ In this brief reply I shall endeavor to be animated 
by the calm scientific spirit of which this journal is so con- 
spicuous anexample. It constitutes the principal element 
of fruitfulness in polemical writing, which instead of becom- 
ing mere personal strife, may make notable contributions to 
the discovery of the truth. 

I regret in the first place that Mr. Stuart Wood should have 
incorrectly interpreted my criticisms of his work, in thinking 
that my book contains a charge of plagiarism against him. 
In no place have I said that he copied the doctrine of v. 
Thiinen, without citing his sources, and have merely affirmed 
on p. 57 of the work aboved named, that this theory in its 
most concise form was fe/d by Stuart Wood, without any 
great novelty of demonstration. Now to 4ofd is not to 7e- 
produce, but signifies to advocate a doctrine on one’s own au- 
thority, understanding its nature and its actual importance. 
So true is this that on p. 58 I attempt to discover the causes, 
which in my opinion had led Mr. Stuart Wood astray. This 
I certainly would not have done if it had seemed tome that 
the essays of the distinguished economist were no more than 
areproduction of the ideas of v. Thiinen. I have no difficulty 
in believing that the remarkablestudies of the profound Ger- 
man thinker were not known to my esteemed opponent, and it 
isa pleasure to me to think that my modest book has led him _ 
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be considered a classic among the exact and original researches 
of economic science in late years, and one may well recall __ 
upon this occasion the motto which Quintilian applied to 
Cicero, and McCulloch to Ricardo, “Jie se profecisse sciat + 
cut Thinen valde placebit.’’ 
I trust that on longer consideration Mr. Wood will under- | a = = 
stand why I call v. Thiinen profound, although I have shown Bia. a 
that in one analysis the German economist has fallen intoerror. < . 
One ambiguity, however, in an argument, even though 
pie could not detract from the merit of a great author. _ 
I go further and admit that even when an entire theory Bi 
is considered erroneous, one may recognize the eminence of _ “io 
the author, if, even though he may not have done justice 
to the most obvious interpretation of the phenomena, still, 
in considering the subject from a particular point of view, ~<a 
proceeds with a rigorous analysis. But this is certainly not 
the case with v. Thiinen, through whom more than through 
any other, the consideration of the effects exercised by 
the distance from markets on the different methods of cul- 
tivation, have been made permanent acquisitions of our 
science. 
Leaving this preliminary ambiguity we come to the fe. 
critique which I made of doctrines held by Stuart Wood and _ 
his reply. I said that in Wood’s analysis of the substitution __ 
of machinery-capital for wages-capital, he overlooks com- == 
pletely the wear and tear, which is the most important ele- _ ae 
ment in the comparison made by the entrepreneur between 
the advantages of the two systems, and that he confuses 
the rate of interest with the rate of profits. Stuart Wood 
maintains in the first instance that the wear and tear are a 
ignored, and advances as proof a passage from one of his a 
articles on wages. He ironically encourages the belief that > E ; 
I thought I had made a discovery in emphasizing thisfactor, = 
which had escaped the researches of previous economists. = a 
But the passage cited by Stuart Wood shows clearly that he — te ms 
does not understand the effective importance of wear and = 
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tear, for he believes that he has solved the grave ques- 
tions to which it gives rise by affirming the possibility of in- 
surance against loss from it, and neglecting it entirely in 
the comparison of the conditions of mechanical and 
manual labor. With my slight competence in scientific 
matters, I leave to others the honor of discoveries, and am 
not naive enough to believe that I have made any. It was 
my modest purpose, instead, to examine the special influence 
which wear aud tear exercise on the price of products, and 
until my conclusions be refuted—which Stuart Wood has 
not done—I must persist in considering my investigations 
of some utility as tending to demonstrate that the effect of 
the introduction of machines is different, according as the 
wear and tear are partial or total, and that there is an effec- 
tive relation between the wear and tear and the rate of profit. 

As to the difference between interest and profit I accept the 
classic English theory, whereby profit is a single return, 
which may abstractly be attributed to various sources, but 
concretely is indivisible, and which constitutes the measure 
that regulates the activity of production. 

Finally, Mr. Wood accuses me of unjustly asserting that 
he does not distinguish between the rate and amount of in- 
terest, although I do not say this at all, but assert that I 
supposed the cause of his error to lie in such a defect of 
reasoning. Since he often speaks of the rate of interest and 
the price of labor as homogeneous factors, the hypothesis 
expressed by me on p. 58 in a tentative form was evidently 
legitimate. 

On the other hand it is not true that I attributed to Wood 
ideas which he had not expressed, and that I had fallen into 
deplorable errors of this nature by a wild desire for polemics. 
I may not at times understand correctly the thought of an 
author, but it is always my effort, so far as my powers permit, 
to enter into the conceptions of others, and to study with 
special attention those which seem to me fallacious. Thus 
I applied myself to the theories of Stuart Wood, and I do 
not repent of it, because though differing with him in the 
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admire in 
his method and recognize the worth of some of his views. 
With this statement which accords with my inmost con- 
victions, I close this brief reply. 
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Seminary.—Mr. Robert A. Woods, Alumni 
Lecturer at Andover Seminary, who is at the head of Andover 
House,* Boston, was born at Pittsburg, Pa., December 9, _ 

fy 1865. He graduated at Amherst in 1886, and then for four 
years pursued a course of study in Andover Seminary, giving | 
a considerable share of his time to the study of history and 
sociology. In 1890 he went abroad for the especial purpose 
of studying the social conditions of England, residing six 
months at ‘Toynbee Hall. 

As lecturer he deals with ‘‘ English Social Movements” _ 
and “ The Analysis of Social Conditions and Social Re- 
sources.’ 

Besides numerous shorter articles Mr. Woods has oy 4 
lished : 

The Attitude of Labor Organizations toward Socialism. Zhe An- 
dover Seminary Bulletin, 1888. 

The Religious Motive in Medizval Society. Ibid, 1889. 

Life in the Massachusett’s Reformatory. Andover Review, Jan., 1890. 

General Booth’s Social Plans. Ibid, Nov., 18go. 

University Extension in England. Ibid, March, 1891. 

_ The University Settlement Idea. Ibid, Jan., 1892. ‘ 

The Social Awakening in London. Scribner's Magazine, April, 1892. 
work entitled ‘‘English Social Movements,” (1891) em- _ 
bodies Mr. Woods’ investigations of the prevailing condition — 
in England. 


College of Social Economics.—Arthur B. Woodford, Ph. 
D.,f who has held the position of Instructor in Political — 
Science in the Wharton School of Finance and Economy 


* See ANNALS for Jan., 1892, p. 138. Oo 


t See Annats for July, 1890. 
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(University of Pennsylvania) during the past year, has ac- 
cepted a call to the College of Social Economics (34 Union 
Square, New York,) as Professor of Economics and Politics. 


Cornell University.—Dr. Edward A. Ross* has resigned 
his position at the University of Indiana in order to accept a 
call to Cornell University as Associate Professor of Political 
Economy and Finance. 


Indiana State University.—George E. Fellows, who 
was last June appointed Professor of European History in 
the Indiana State University, is a native of Wisconsin. He was 
born in 1858, and in 1879 was graduated from Lawrence 
University. With the exception of two years passed in Eu- 
ropean Universities, the interval between 1879 and 1891 was 
spent in teaching in the High School of Appleton, Wis., in 
that of New Orleans, La., and in acting, first, as Principal of 
Eau Claire Wesleyan Seminary (Wis.), and, later, as Princi- 
pal of the High School of Aurora, Ill. During the years 
1888-90 he studied in the Universities of Munich and Berne, 
receiving the degree of Ph. D. from the latter University in 
1890. His th sis was on the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Town Polity.’’ 

A portion of his time in Munich was devoted to the study 
of Anthropology, under Dr. Johannes Ranke. Dr. Fellows 
has in course of preparation a work for American colleges 
based on Ranke’s ‘‘ Der Mensch.”* 

Dr. Fellows has published beside his thesis, a prize essay 
on ‘“‘ A System of Public Education,’’ written for the Louisi- 
ana Educational Society in 1885. 

Johns Hopkins University.—Dr. Sidney Sherwood,f 
who has during the past year been Instructor in Finance in 
the Wharton School of Finance and Economy (University 
of Pennsylvania), has accepted the position of Associate in 
. Political Economy in Johns Hopkins University. 

Middlebury College.—Dr. Carl Copping Plehn has been 
appointed Professor of History and Political Science at Mid- 


* See ANNALS for November, 1891, p. 76. 
t+ See Anxats for November, 1891, p. 80. 
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dlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. Dr. Plehn is a 
native of Providence, R. I., having been born in that city 
in 1867. He graduated with honors in political economy at 
Brown University in 1889. He then went to Europe and 
studied political economy and allied subjects at Gottingen 
with Professors Cohn and Lexis, taking the degree of Ph. D. 
at Gottingen, July, 1891. After some months study in Paris, 
he returned to Providence with the intention of joining in 
the University Extension work being carried on there, but 
abandoned this object to accept the call to Middlebury. He 
has published— 


“Das Kreditwesen der Staaten und Stadten der nordamerikanischen 
Union.’’ Jena, 1891. 

“The Census Enumeration in Prussia.”’ Amer. Statistical Ass’s’n., 
Dec., 1891. 


Missouri State University.—Frederick Charles Hicks, 
who accepted last February (1892) the position of Professor 
of History and Economics in the Missouri State University, 
was born January 1, 1863, in St. Clair county, Michigan. 
He received his early education in the Public Schools of his 
native State, and in 1886 was graduated as Bachelor of Arts 
by the University of Michigan. The two years following 
Dr. Hicks held the position of Principal of the High School 
at La Porte, Indiana. He then spent two years, 1888-90, at 
the University of Michigan as a graduate student in Econ- 
omics, Finance and Political Philosophy. He was appointed 
(1889) Fellow in Cornell University, a position which he 
resigned to accept that of Assistant in Political Economy in 
the University of Michigan. Here he received the degree of 
Ph. D. in 1890, and in February, 1891, was appointed Instruc- 
tor in Political Economy. As Special Agent of the Census 
(Department of Water Transportation) he was in the previous 
year assigned duty in Maine. 

Professor Hicks expects soon to publish his doctor’s thesis, 
** Foreign Commerce of the United States,’’ in book form. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


7" University of Chicago.—Professor J. Laurence Laugh- 


lin,* who was last December elected to the position of head 
of the Department of Political Economy and Finance in the, 
University of Chicago, has accepted the call. He has since 
the autumn of 1890 filled the Chair of Political Economy 
and Finance at Cornell University. 


University of the South.—William Henry Graham,who 
has recently been appointed Professor of Finance and Econ- 
omy at the University of the South, Suwanee, Tenn., was 
born in the City of Hamilton, Canada, in 1855, and was 
educated at the Oakville Union Grammar School, and the 
Hamilton Collegiate Institute. About 1874 he entered the 
service of the Great Western (now Grand Trunk) Railway 
of Canada (Treasurer’s Department) and was, later, trans- 
ferred to the Auditing Department, and from there to the 
General Passenger Department. In November, 1879, Mr. Gra- 
ham left Canada for Richmond, Va., to accept a position as pri- 
vate secretary to the General Freight Agent of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway. Resigning this position he went to 
New York City to accept a similar one with Mr. C. W. 
Smith, Traffic Manager of the Erie Railway. 

In 1880 Mr. Graham moved to Richmond and accepted 
the position of secretary to the Traffic Manager of the As- 
sociated Roads of Virginia and the Carolinas, which he ex- 
changed later for that of chief clerk in the office of the 
Traffic Manager of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. In 
October, 1885, Mr. Graham was elected Professor of Commer- 
cial Science at the Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, which department was then organized. A change, how- 
ever, in the administration of the affairs of the college caused 
the abolition last year of all courses of study save those of 
agriculture and mechanics. 

The University of the South, pursuant of the suggestion 
made by the American Banker’s Association, and recognizing 
the necessity for the higher education of business men, deter- 


* An account of Professor Laughlin’s career previous’to his accepting the posi- 
tion at Cornell is to be found in the ANNALS for October, 1890. 
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mined upon the organization of a School of Finance and 
Keonomy and elected Mr. Graham as the practical director 
of the same, with assistants from the other schools of the 
university. 


University of Wisconsin.—William A. Scott has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Wisconsin and will enter on his duties with 
the opening of the academic year 1892-93. Mr. Scott was 
born at Clarkson, Monroe Co., N. Y., in 1862. He was edu- 
cated at the district school of his native place, the State 
Normal School at Brockport, and at the University of 
Rochester, where, in 1889, he received the degree of B. A., 
and in 1889 thatof M. A. During his college course he 
filled temporarily an instructorship in the State Normal 
School at Oswego, and took at graduation the Sherman 
Scholarship in Political Science, in a competitive examina- 
tion on the works of Bluntschli and certain selected French 
writers on political economy. The year following his 
graduation he spent in post-graduate study, occupying at 
the same time the post of librarian of the Reynolds Library 
of Rochester. 

In the spring of 1887 he was appointed Professor of His- 
tory and Political Economy at the University of South Da- 
kota, and filled the chair for three years. In 1890 Professor 
Scott entered Johns Hopkins University for advanced 
economic study, was appointed instructor at that institution 
in January, 1891, and is a candidate for the degree of Doctor 
ef Philosophy in June, 1892. 

Professor Scott is soon to publish a monograph on the 
Repudiation of State Debts.”’ a 


AUSTRIA. 


Cracow.—Dr. Julius Leo has been appointed Extraordin- 
ary Professor of Finance in the University of Cracow. He was 
born in 1861, studied law at the University of Cracow in the 
years 1879-83 and took the degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence 
in 1884. He then devoted himself to the study of economics 
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In July, 1888, he became Privatdocent in Finance and Au- 
trian Financial Law at Cracow. Since October, 1891, he has 
also had charge of the lectures on economics. In Decem- 
: ber, 1891, he was appointed extraordinary professor. He is 
_ the author of the following essays and works : 


aes 


Ueber die Reform der Brantweinsteuer in Oesterreich. 
Die Finanzen Galiziens. er 
Das Jahr 1892, und die Zollpolitik Oesterreich-Ungarns. _ 
Der Grossgrundbesitz in Galizien. 
Ueber die Propinationsablosung in Galizien. 

Die Erbschaftssteuer und ihre Reform. 

Die Finanzpolitik des letzten polnischen Reichstags (1788-1792. ). 


Vienna.—Dr. Hermann v. Schullern-Schrattenhofen has 

_ been admitted to the Law Faculty of the University of Vienna 

4 _as Privatdocentin Political Economy. Dr. Schullern was born 

in Innsbruck in 1861, studied at the Gymnasium and Uni- 

versity of his native town, and took the degree of Doctor of 

_ Laws in 1884. He practiced law and in 1889 was admitted 

to the Law Faculty of Innsbruck as Privatdocent in Political 

_ Economy. He was also a member of the Examining Commit- 

tee in Political Science, and Docent in Political Economy and 
mite Commercial Law at the Commercial Academy at Innsbruck. 

_ Called to Vienna in 1890 to assist in the work of the Statis- 

tical Commission, he was made Librarian of the Commission 

in 1891, and in the same year took temporary charge of the 

oe in Political Economy at the Commercial Acad- 

- emy of Vienna. Dr. Schullern is Secretary of the Editing 

of the new Austrian Zeitschrift fir Volkswirth- 


Die Lehre von den Produktionselementen und der Sozialismus. 
Conrad’s Jahrbiicher 1884. 
Untersuchungen iiber Begriff und Wesen der Grundrente, Leipzig, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir James Caird died February roth, 1892, 
in his seventy-fifth year. Shortly after the repeal of the 
corn laws (1850-51) he wrote a remarkable series of letters 
to the 7imes, in which he gave what was considered to be 
“‘the only general account of the state of agriculture 
throughout England since Arthur Young’s tours, made 
upwards of eighty years before.’’ ‘These letters were col- 
lected into a volume called ‘‘ English Agriculture.’’ Between 
1857-65 he occupied a seat in Parliament. He held for a 
long time the office of Inclosure Commissioner and has been 
a prominent member of various commissions affecting 
agriculture, such as the Land Commission for England, the 
India Famine Commission of 1876-7, and the Commission 
on the State of Irish Agriculture, 1886. He was the author 
of the method of collecting agricultural statistics now in 
vogue, and to his efforts was largely due the creation of the 
Board of Agriculture in 1889. He was appointed a member 
of the Board with the rank of Privy Councillor, but resigned 
in December last. Among his writings may be mentioned: 

High Farming as the Best Substitute for Protection. 1849. 

India ; The Land and the People. 

The Landed Interest. 1878. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. lie 


_ §TUDIES IN GENERAL History. By Mary D. SHELDON, formerly 
_ Professor of History in Wellesley College. Student’s Edition. Pp. 
556. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 18go. 


§tupres IN AMERICAN History. By Mary SHELDON BARNEs, A. 
B., and Eart, BARNES, M. S., Professor of the History and Art of 
Education in the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. Pp. 431. Bos- 
ton, D. C. Heath & Co., 1891. 
Those who have had occasion to note the woeful inef- 
ficiency of the usual methods of teaching history, and the 
great difficulty of the problem presenting itself to the teacher 
who strives to give the study of history a real educa- 
tional value, will be thankful to Mrs. Barnes, for conscien- 
tiously working out a new solution. It is probable that 
a more careful analysis of the intent of historical study 


than has hitherto been made will show that the effects upon 


the mind are so various and so complex as to preclude the 


possibility of attaining any one system which will produce 


every desirable effect. In judging the plan followed in the 
books before us, those inclined to question its value ought 
always to keep in mind the great weakness, from an 
educational standpoint, of the ordinary system of presenting 
the facts of general history. 
’, Mrs. Barnes is not one, as Voltaire says, gui ne veut mettre 
_ gue des faits dans sa memoire. Dissatisfied with the old 
_ vague conceptions of history as a means of education, she 
_ bases her new method upon the belief that the aim of the 
study of history is ‘‘ to train the pupil to think for himself and 
enter into living sympathy with others.’’ (American Hist. iii.) 


iP In order to realize these ends, she begins in the schools 


where our universities leave off, by giving the pupil as 
material for his study the Aéstorical sources. ‘‘It is,” the 
writer claims, ‘‘only by dealing with the sources of past 
history, that our pupils can be rightly trained to deal with 
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the historic sources of their own time, and to form independent 
and unprejudiced judgments concerning the mass of opinions, 
actions, institutions, and social products of all sorts in which 
he finds himself involved. In other words, whatever else 
our young people will become, citizens they must be; and 
the citizen must constantly form judgments of the historical 
sort, which can only be based upon contemporary sources. 
To enable him to do this should, perhaps, be the primary aim 
_ Of the study of history.’’ 

The ‘‘sources’’ themselves as a subject of study have 
incontestably four great advantages over the mere second- 
hand statement based upon them: (1) They exercise the 
judgment of the student; (2) they enlist his sympathy in 
the actors; (3) they stimulate the pupil’s curiosity; and lastly, 
(4) they furnish the dramatic element which makes dis- 
tant events vivid and produces a lasting impression upon the 
mind. Nothing will make all this so clear as a comparison, 
let us say between what Prof. Fisher says in an excellent work 
of its kind* on the religion and morality of the Egyptians 
and the quotations given by Mrs. Barnes to illustrate the 
same subject. 

Those who are familiar with the merits of the ‘‘ Studies in 
General History ’’ will be disappointed, however, in the way 
some important epochs in the history of our own country are 
treated in the more recent book. The Studies in American 
History, are to the extent of half the volume, devoted to the 
period preceding the formation of the Federal Constitution. 
The War of 1812 is treated in a way which leaves a very 
false impression upon the student’s mind as does the account 
of our war with Mexico. These defects are by no means 
inherent in the system, and they could easily be corrected 
by shifting the point of view. 


SPANISH INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOUTHWEST. By Frank W. Black- 
mar, Ph. D., Professor of History and Sociology in the Kansas 
State University. Pp. xxvi., 353. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1891. 

Under the designation of studies in institutions, an as- 


- sumed new school of historical students has for some years, 
* Outlines of Universal History, p. 38. : 
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‘ty excellence, been imposing upon the world a succession of 
superficial, crude, or arid publications. The critics, when 
not absolutely laudatory, have been, as a rule, at least more 
than tolerant. Honest and steady-minded students of his- 
tory soon recognized the shallowness and evil tendency of too 
much of this work. They were ready to admit the utility 
_ of such investigations, if done wholly as a matter of univer- 
: af ‘sity class-work, and if not there allowed to lead the inquirer 
_ prematurely into too narrow a line of research. But they 
deprecated the discredit into which they saw that the publi- 
cation of crude productions must bring our better scholar- 
_ ship ; and they deplored the pernicious extension of univer- 
sity methods into colleges destitute of libraries and to classes 
_ of boys destitute of scholarship or even of scholarly habits. 
Although no decided protest has been raised against the 
‘‘school,’’ nor any marked public dissent from the judgment 
of the reviews, there are signs in many directions that 
_ areaction has sensibly begun. Demurrings, received a few 
2 years ago with astonishment, are to-day recognized as valid. 
The educational institutions that have encouraged this fever 
a for publishing have suffered in estimation as promoters of 
- earnest, honest and modest endeavor ; and the journals thai 
have allowed themselves to laud publications so pretentious, 
yet so immature, have become discredited as sagacious, 
i: discriminating and impartial critical authorities. It is pro- 


_foundly to be regretted that many a class of boys is yet —— to 
_ be indoctrinated with the notion that they are versed in ‘ 
stitutions,’’ while they possess no foundation of 
in a knowledge of the narrative and data of history. 
__ ‘The purpose of the book before us is to describe the ori- 
gins, development and survivals of Spanish civilization in that 
_ portion of the United States which once formed part of Mexi- 
a if can territory. In the pursuit of this object, the author first 
traces the connection between Spanish institutions and Roman 
civilization. His proposition is that the Roman system of 
law, government and administration, both imperial and 
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municipal, has determined the character of the Spanish 
polity. The chapter in which he elaborates this proposition is 
the best inthe book. Perhaps this may be partly accounted for 
by the fact that the field has been either directly or inciden- 
cally worked by great historical scholars, that the second- 
hand material for its study is the sifted product of fine judi- 
cial minds. But, it must also be said, the author’s own ex- 
tensions and applications of these researches are useful and 
interesting. Municipal vigor and popular representation in 
Spain, with their influences and their limitations, are prop- 
erly described. The Moors, however, receive but little at- 
tention, and their residence in Spain is treated as a mere 
vanishing episode in Spanish civilization. In truth, how-— 
ever, their presence in Europe had an effect on Spanish in- 
stitutions similar to that impression of Spanish institutions — 
on America, which is described in this book. 

This discussion is followed by brief chapters on the condi- 
tion of Spain during her conquest of America, and on her 
system of colonization. ‘The limitations which come from 
exclusive dependence on second-hand authorities begin to 
show themselves here. 

In coming to the main theme of the book, chief attention 
is given to the Spanish in California. The discussion in- 
cludes the first settlements in California, the mission system, 
municipalities and presidios. California, too, engages most 
attention in the chapters tha‘ describe the social condition of 
the Indians, the social and political life of the colonists, poli- 
tical and judicial powers, trade and commerce, and the ques- 
tion of land tenure. Most of this discussion has, however, 
general application, and relates in principle to New Mexico 
and Arizona as fully as to California. Throughout these 
chapters, the main reliance seems to be that historico-commer- 
cial monstrosity that goes by the name of Bancroft’s Hiis- — 
tory of the Pacific States. If the materials in this latter work 
had been recovered from their environment, rehabilitated, 
sorted by a discerning and judicial mind, and put into some 
elegance of literary dress, their source could have been excused. 
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‘s _ But the treatment in the book before us is not much more 
; _ discriminating than that of Bancroft’s itself. The chief faults 
_ of the book seem to lie in an insufficient assimilation of ma- 
terials, an insufficient attention to logical and literary form, 
and too great dependence on second-hand authorities. Ex- 
f cellent and indispensable works, such as those of Palou, De 
_ Mofras, Dana, Robinson, Dwinelle, Halleck, Rockwell, 
- Schmidt and others, are referred to, but, it would seem, 
~ rather in following Bancroft than in an independent examina- 
_ tion and comparison of them. ‘There is slight evidence of 
acquaintance with Spanish archives. Even the best second- 
hand source of information on the history and institutions 
of California, in a sense similar to that in which Mommsen 
may be called a second-hand source of information on the 
_ Roman provinces, Hittell’s History of California receives 
nowhere any acknowledgment. Hittell’s work, which is a 
painstaking production of high historical merit, surely 
_ deserves to be included in a list of authorities on the sub- 
ject of this book. 
_ Astudy of Spanish institutions in English America and 
their influence on American civilization would lead us from 
_ what proved to be the evanescent matters of ecclesiastical, 
p political and social life to the more enduring matters of muni- 
pee organization, legal principles, judicial methods and land 
titles. The student of American history gains his first in- 
_ terest in these Spanish institutions when he notes the conflict 
brought on between forces of Roman origin and those 
mae _ of Teutonic origin by the arrival of the American on Span- 
ish territory. Having studied these institutions at the time 
when they were attacked by the American, he has to observe 
how far they were able to withstand the assault, and maintain 
a place among the supplanting institutions, either modifying 
_ the latter or complicating their working. He will find that 
the social features of this old life and the ecclesiastical fea- 
_ tures, as represented in the mission system, have no endur- 
_ ing influence, except in a sentimental and esthetic way. 
: _ Their service tor us and to cong generations is in furnish- 
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ing a romantic background to our seemingly more prosaic 
life. As institutions, they are extinct. The student will 
then find that political features have been obliterated entirely, 
and that questions of municipal organization, and land 
tenures, questions of pueblos, presidios and grants, have an 
enduring influence only in the entanglement and embarrass- 
ment which they cause in judicial and legislative proceed- 
ings. Only in private law will he find any permanent modi- 
fication. Here the principles of the Roman law by their 
descent through the Spanish have permanently affected the 
legal system of the Southwest. 

But all these institutions survive in varying modes and 
degrees on other soil than that of the United States. They 
are of deep interest to the student, and they still await an 


historian. 
Wm. CAREY JONES. 
University of California. 


LABOUR AND LIFE OF THE PEOPLE OF LONDON. By CHARLES 
BootH. Vol. II, pp. 607, with maps, etc. London, Williams & 
Norgate, 189I. 

No one who shared the general enthusiasm for the first 
volume of Mr. Charles Booth’s compilation upon the 
‘* Labour and Life of East London ’’ can be surprised at the 
welcome accorded this second volume, which extends the 
inquiry along substantially the same lines to all London. 

Indeed, the advent of the first volume marked an epoch 
in the methods of private philanthropic study, presenting a 
mass of orderly detail which transformed the attitude of the — 
intelligent public towards the increasingly pressing problem 
of the city slums. Previously East London had been to the 
outside world a synonym for hopeless degradation: the 
infinite patience of appreciative study and observation trans- 
formed this limbo into a struggling community, with very 
human needs and aspirations, and above all with unsuspected 
claims for sympathy and aid from those whose prosperity 
seems in some mysterious way bound up with the great 
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vicarious suffering of the other half. There is, therefore, 
something peculiarly fitting in this sequence, which supple- 
ments the minute examination of a single poor quarter 
with a broader picture of the ramifications of poverty and 
vice throughout the great city. Respectability too easily 
forgets that the other half of which it glibly talks is not an 
isolated mass. 

The second volume is divided into four parts. The first 
part, ‘‘London, Street by Street,’’ embraces, besides the 
editor’s explanatory notes upon the methods of the inquiry, 
a statistical summary of poverty in various parts of London, 
a chapter devoted to the classification and description of 
streets according to the seven shades of color (ranging from 
black to yellow) which indicate the condition of the inhabi- 
tants upon the great map; and finally an extended treatise 
upon blocks of model dwellings, composed of separate 
studies by Mr. George E. Arkell, Miss Octavia Hill, and a 
‘Lady Resident,’’ with sketches of the life in sample blocks 
by rent collectors and clergymen. 

Under the general heading of ‘‘ Central London,’’ Part II 
contains :—first, a chapter of general description ; second, a 
study of tailoring and boot-making trades, in which the 
editor’s account of the differences that exist between East 
and Central London is supplemented by an interesting ac- 
count of men’s work in the West End Tailoring by Mr. 
James Macdonald, a working tailor,and by a brief sketch of 
women’s work in the same trade, by Miss Clara E. Collet. 
The remaining papers in Part II are on Covent Garden 
Market, by Mr. E. C. Gray: Common Lodging Houses, by 
Mr. R. A. Valpy; a chapter on Homeless Men, in which 
the editor is asssisted by Miss Margaret A. Tillard; and 
finally a statistical comparison of Central London, East 
London, and Battersea. 

Part III is devoted to South and Outlying London. Here 
also the work of the editor is followed by a chapter on the 
condition of Battersea, by Mr. Graham Balfour ; Mr. Jesse 
Argyle’s description of Outlying London, north of the 
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Thames ; and by Mr. H. Ll. Smith’s valuable discussion of 
the Influx of Population, continued from vol. I. 

Part IV consists of a Classification of London Children ; 
a discussion of Elementary Education by Mary C. Tabor; 
and two papers upon Secondary Education, of boys and of 
girls, by Mr. H. Ll. Smith, and by Miss Clara E. Collet, 
respectively. 

The method of collaboration represented by this summary 
is obviously the same which characterized the earlier vol- 
ume: and several of the principal writers reappear. It was 
inevitable, however, that this transition from the study of 
East London to a review of the metropolis as a whole 
should be marked by the substitution of a correspondingly 
larger unit of observation; and as a matter of fact the 
street is substituted for the family in this second volume. 
The statistics of school attendance, etc., are thus given 
by streets instead of households; with the result that 
while the old division of the population according to the 
conditions under which they live has been maintained, that 
according to employment has of necessity been dropped, or 
rather the industrial side of the problem is intentionally 
reserved for a later inquiry. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that the calculations in this volume ‘‘are based as 
before, on the general assumption that as is the condition of 
families with school children, so on the whole will be that 
of the entire population, or, so far as there is any difference, 
better rather than worse.’’ And at the same time the unit 
of area accepted is the School Board ‘“‘ block ;”’ though it is 
to be regretted that for purposes of comparative statistics 
these ‘‘ blocks’’ bear no exact relation either to the regis- 
tration sub-districts or to the ecclesiastical parishes. In 
fact, the extensive maps in the appendix are relied upon to 
exhibit the general results, and confidence in the maps is 
stimulated by sample pages from the note-books used in 
shading the streets, and by an enumeration of the precau- 
tions against error; revision of first results by personal in- 
spection of the whole ground on the part of the editor’s 
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secretaries, aided by School Board visitors, by relieving offi- 
cers for each Union, by agents of the Charity Organization _ 
Society throughout London, by the police, the clergy, and — 
the district visitors to the poorer parts. Still it is one of the 
charms of the book that there is everywhere a frank recog- | 
nition of the difficulties of the task, of the personal equation — 
of the observer, by virtue of which ‘‘ thousands of families 
may be placed one or the other side of the doubtful line of 
demarkation between class and class among the poor ;’’ and 
the comforting assurance is given that in all such cases of 
doubt the expedient adopted is to over-estimate the ay 
rather than err on the other side. 

In conclusion Mr. Booth indicates the subjects to which | 
succeeding volumes are to be dedicated :—first, ‘‘a descrip- a 
tion of the people according to their trades, as was partially — 
done for East London,’’ based upon the census figures of _ 
1891; sevond, a comprehensive scheme for ‘‘ 


= 


the value of existing religious and philanthropic agencies i * 


Booth contemplates a return to his original proposal for “Sa a9 

revision of the Poor Law, when he “‘is better equipped for __ 

its practical discussion.’’ 
Surely in a time when social reforms and sweeping | 

generalizations are novelties of a day the remarkably a 

prehensive character of this plan, the scholarly conscien- _ 

tiousness with which the problems are approached, and the 

success with which it has thus far been pushed forward 

cannot fail to excite liveliest anticipations and the most 

profound respect. 


Apart from the topical treatment of the social problems 
already indicated, the most remarkable feature of this 
second volume is the fascinating set of colored maps by 
which the crime and poverty of London are depicted, street 
by street. Seven shades—black, dark blue, light blue, 
purple, pink, red and yellow—correspond to various com- 
binations of the social alphabet from A to H. It is but 
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characteristic of the frankness and thoroughness of the 
work that some seventy sample streets are minutely de- 
scribed, house by house and family by family, that the 
reader may learn the full significance of the colors for 
himself. It is vicarious slumming to the fullest possible 
extent. Hour by hour the reader wanders through dreary 
streets and houses, sharing the labor and life of the people. 

The reader who is tempted to criticise the repetitions and 
undigested details of London, street by street, should reflect 
upon the incalculable educational value of just this repetition 
and detail to the practical philanthropist. To the charity 
visitor the facts do not present themselves with the dramatic 
effect of general conclusions, but in precisely this dull, 
gray monotone of commonplace, reiterated observation of 
sights and sounds and smells. Even if there were no 
colored maps to interpret, no one who thinks himself in- 
terested in his fellows could afford to neglect these monoto- 
nously graphic details. No one who reads them aright can 
fail to find a new wealth of significance in the trivial 
externalities of the most dismal street. The bread strewn 
about, ‘“‘ which is the surest sign of extreme poverty all 
over London ;’’ the sweet-shops, cat-meat shops, the stunted 
window plants ; the door-knobs and the numbers even; and 
the very degrees of dirtiness, of ugliness, of pretentiousness 
in gutter, shutter or notices of rooms to let ;—all are clothed 
with a new psychological significance. What was a ‘‘ slum” 
becomes a book—a new volume in the palpitating book of 
human life: and he that hath eyes to see may read as he 
runs—weeping or smiling, or moralizing as he may, on to 
the end of the chapter. Moreover, there is another circum- 
stance which adds to the value of all this observation,—the 
cosmopolitan character of poverty. Human nature, it is 
true, differs widely : but ignorant, hungry, wicked city- 
. matures are much alike the world over. And, even if we 
deny Mr. Booth’s assumption that what is true of London 
is largely true of New York, there yet remains the interest- 
ing task of making such comparisons as show the local 
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_ peculiarities. The tables at the end of the chapter give 
excellent summaries of these sample streets, for by this time 
the colored alphabet is well in the reader’s head ; and there 
is a sad significance in the fact that the ‘‘ black ’’ streets are 
omitted from the tabulation on the ground that they are 
beyond arithmetical treatment.’’ 

To those who are familiar with the first volume, the 
alphabetical classification presents no difficulties. It is the 
system used in describing East London, somewhat sim- 
plified. For the novice it must frankly be admitted there 
are great difficulties in fixing a definite meaning to these 
alphabetical classes. To say that A B Cand D are “‘in 
poverty,’’ while KE F G and H are ‘‘in comfort,” gives 
scarcely any help. Even the description of A as ‘‘lowest,’’ 
B as ‘‘ very poor,’’ C and D as “‘ poor,”’ E and F as working 
class comfort, G and H as ‘‘ middle class and above,’’ 
are only approximate definitions. We gain some help, 
however, from incidental remarks to the effect that ‘‘it 
would not be unreasonable to include the 5,833 inmates of 
the prisons with class A, the 45,963 indoor paupers with 
class B, the 38,714 inmates of hospitals and asylums with 
classes C and D, and the 9,320 troops in barracks with 
classes E and F. Moreover no pains are spared to make 
the reader see these classes as they are. Numerically, each 
class would be a city by itself. Even omitting the 99,830 
inmates of institutions, London i is divided among the classes 
as follows :— 


Per Cent. 
In poverty, 
B (very poor), 30.7 
C and D (poor), 938,293 or per cent. 
E and F (working class, comfortable), 2,166,503 or 51.5) In comfort, 
G and H (middle class and above), . 749,930 or a} 69.3 
100 
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just mentioned are distributed among their proper classes 
the percentages are readjusted as follows :—A, 1.0 per cent.; 

B, 8.4 per cent.; C and D, 22.7 per cent.; E and F, 50.5 per 
cent.; G and H, 17.4 percent. The aggregate of A and B 
will doubtless suggest the ‘‘submerged tenth’’ estimate 
given by the author of ‘‘ Darkest England and the Way Out.”’ 

In addition to the colored maps and the numerous statis- 
tical tables the proportions of the classes to one another are 
graphically depicted by means of diagrams in the second 
chapter of the first part. 

The same human elements already noted characterize these 
statistics and essays throughout the volume. Still the 
method is photographic rather than synthetic. True, there 
are composite photographs, and at times the hand of the 
artist is in the sketches ; but for the most part the facts are 
presented in a very human way, and the reader is left to 
think for himself, or to wait till the series of volumes shall 
be completed and the editor ‘‘ better equipped’’ to think 
for him. ‘The Philistine thought sometimes intrudes itself 
that actual photography will have to come next, with com- 
posite photographs of the ‘‘A’’ man and the ‘‘A’’ house, _ 
the ‘‘black’’ street and the ‘‘pink”’ street, and so on © 
through the alphabet and chromatic spectrum of respec- 
tability. As it is, however, the reader wanders through the 
more difficult problems with a student or philanthropist to 
guide and help him. Itisin this fashion that he is intro- 
duced to the comforts and discomforts of blocks of model _ 
dwellings. He visits the blocks, hears the quarrelling of 
the women in the common wash-houses, smells the demora- 
lization of the common sinks and closets as he climbs from 
floor to floor; he joins in the condemnation of the part | 
which ‘‘the professedly philanthropic’’ sometimes play in _ 


the spectacles of demoralizing environment; he ‘eels the 
seductiveness of the ‘‘ own little house’’ theory finally 
concludes that there is still a slight flavor of In‘’i. warfare 
about the life of the ordinary block house. Th ‘1th is, 7 
extremes meet. The overgrown social aggreg ve call — 
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great cities present phases of solitude and inhuman isolation 
to which the hermit is a stranger ; and at the same time the 
gregarious and socializing instincts break down under the 
strain of such suffocating intimacy as the crowded tenements 
and involuntary promiscuity of city poverty enforce. Men, 
women and children are in the world, jostling and strug- 
gling against it but not of it. To be decent we must have 
room—the best of us feel that at times. There is a certain 
cubic concomitant of moral as well as of physical hygiene. 
Practically that is what the ‘‘ ticketed houses ’’ in Glasgow 
mean, with their cubic and their human content accurately 
measured and officially posted on the door. And unfortu- 
nately the lower grades of moral excellence require most 
room, if we are to look for improvement. Doubtless the 
convent life of the tenement house and hotel presupposes a 
certain training, if people are to be civilized to one another, 
let alone the higher art of being civil. Nevertheless, these 
block houses have come to all classes, rich and poor alike ; 
for the present they have come to stay; and they have 
brought with them opportunities for social service on the 
part of those who can control the environment and furnish 
the necessary discipline and training. Fortunately, more- 
over, there are those who believe that tenement-house 
philanthropy will ‘‘ pay.”’ 

To those who have supposed nothing could be worse than 
East London or Whitechapel, the comparative statistics, 
both as to intensity and extent of poverty in different parts 
of London, are of unexpected interest. Not only is the 
percentage of classes ‘‘in poverty’’ [A B C D] in excess of 
what was anticipated by nearly six per cent., but East 
London itself loses its unenviable pre-eminence. In 1888 an 
estimate based upon the facts as to East London, placed 
the percentage of poverty for all London at 25 per cent. ; 
but the result of actual inquiry is to include in the first four 
classes about 31 percent. Moreover the highest percentage 
of poverty is in South London, where there is ‘“‘an area 
with about 33,000 inhabitants lying between Black Friars 
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and London Bridge, having close upon 68 per cent. of the 
poor.”’ 

East London, on the other hand, stands fourth on the 
list, with 59 per cent. in a part of Bethnal Green. Some- 
times the laws of social deterioration seem to show certain 
tendencies to compensation in a strangely delusive impres- 
sion of ‘‘ ease in life’’ found in many of the lowest quarters 
of London; but not in South London. At every point— 
industrial or social—this unhappy district appears to lead in 
the miserable competition. 

These districts are, as we have observed, all described in 
detail farther on in Parts II. and III. Here the philanthro- 
pist takes the reader in hand and shows him the infinite and 
unconscious pathos of the streets of Central London by day 
and night ;—the poorest coming ‘‘last to make their pur- 
chases,’’ late at night, when costers and their smoky lamps 
are abandoning the deserted streets and the best food is 
already sold. Yet the street scenes of Central London 
nowhere rival the ‘‘evident utter poverty ’’ of South and 
East London. Occasionally in these excursions there is a 
pardonable use of technical language well calculated to 
impress the reader with his own ignorance and with the 
genuineness of the writer’s knowledge at first hand, though 
the unsophisticated might be disposed to recommend a 
foot-note glossary of such terms as “‘ cab-touts,’’ ‘‘ bullying 
tout,’’ ‘‘doss,’’ ‘‘dosser,’’ ‘‘cadgers,’’ and the like. It is 
in Central London where all the bewildering contrasts of 
the most highly and the least differentiated society clash, 
—where the extremes of life and labor meet and pass 
and jostle one another. Here in the poorest districts, even 
religious competition comes in for a share of blame :—‘‘ nor 
is the struggle of different sects over these poor souls con- 
ducive to anything but evil,’’ we are told, since it tends to 
degrade the profession of piety to a mere “‘ qualification for 
charitable assistance.’’ 

So many phases of this teeming life are touched upon that 
an exhaustive summary is far beyond our present purpose. 
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Those who would contrast the industrial phases of West 
and East London must read the chapters for themselves if 


i they would understand the social and moral bearing of the 


opposing tendencies towards the systems of factories and 
_ that of home industries. 

Every one knows the part which ‘‘ casual’’ labor plays in 
city complications. The curse of irregular employment 
_ confronts the student on every hand,—in the demoralization 
of workshops, the hangers-on of great markets at day-break, 
the throngs at the dock gates, the nomads who swarm to 
the lodging houses at night, the ‘‘homeless’’ men and 
women who brave the terrors of work and water at the 
casual wards, when the police or the inclement weather 
make camping in the squares or parks intolerable. 

Black spots on the map, and registered common lodging 
houses naturally go together. The facts given concern four 
groups of these houses, —about 80 in Central London, 150 in 
Whitechapel, 65 in Southwark, and some 80 in the West. 
It is difficult to separate the voluntary from the involuntary 
degradation ; and yet the chapter devoted to these houses 
is an interesting attempt to present the facts with some 
approximate indications of causes, of results and of reme- 
dies. The elements of pathos and bathos are not forgotten ; 
and these ‘‘ doss’’-house caricatures of fashion show how 
deeply rooted are the instincts that control society. Not 
only is there honor among thieves and beggars, but there is 
caste and rank. 

Apart from the special local significance of industrial and 
social contrasts, these studies of Central London, East Lon- 
_ don, South and Outlying London embrace many matters of 
more general interest for the student of city life:—the con_ 
stant gravitation of weakness and depravity towards the low- 
est centres, the centrifugal tendency of the ‘‘ better off ;’’ the 
possibilities suggested by that ‘‘ most perfect specimen of a 
working class residential district in the Shaftesbury Estate,’’ 
Battersea. South London, too, is rich in those appalling 
contrasts suggested by surviving names of historic streets, 
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localities or inns. Perhaps, indeed, the purlieus of South- 
wark are worthy descendants of the region of debtors’ 
prisons, ducking-stools, bear baiting and similar refined 
sports which flourished in the days of good Queen Bess : 
but alas for Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller and the famous 
hotel ‘‘ whence started the pilgrimage to Canterbury !”’ 
On the other hand, West London, north of the Thames, with 
its six centres of poverty, teaches lessons of another sort of 
contrast,—poverty in all the discomfort of ‘‘the cast off 
clothes of the rich.”’ 

Of the chapter on Influx of Population, by Mr. H. 
Llewellyn Smith, too much cannot be said in praise. It is 
the sequel to a study of migration from the country to East 
London, in the first volume ; and in some respects it repre- 
sents the best model of special research in the book. Mr. 
Smith gives a typical immigrant biography and supplements 
his work with statistical tables and a map, showing the pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of each registration sub-district 
in 1881, born in other parts of the United Kingdom. His 
conclusions as to the economic significance of the migration 
from the country to London are of first importance to the 
student of this vexed problem of the relation of town and 
country. The physical and moral deterioration consequent 
upon morbid conditions of city-living, accounts both for the 
great moral precipitate of London life and the insatiable 
thirst of the metropolis for the best and freshest blood of the 
land. 

That portion of the volume devoted to London children 
is a treatise in itself. Indeed, as we saw in the basis of cal- 
culation at the very outset, the emphasis placed upon the 
condition of the child is deeply significant. Externally, the 
indices of crime and squalor are said to be least conspicuous 
in men, more obvious in women, and startlingly distinct in 
the faces and demeanor of children. Not only are the 
numbers of children in some degree a measure of social con- 
ditions, but their very ‘‘looks”’ tell the story of parental 
sin. In any event, the preéminent importance attaching 
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to juvenile education and environment lends all its weight 
to this study of the poorly born and poorly fed. The imagi- 
nation sickens at the pathetic tales of child woe concentrated 
in the twenty-three ‘‘ Special Difficulty ’’ schools with their 
roll of some 21,000 children, and at the thought of the 
more than 30,000 whose drink-sodden, lazy parents ‘“‘ will 
not be at the trouble to rise, give the children a meal, and 
send them off, willing or unwilling, until past the hour 
when the school doors are closed.’’ Yet the dangers of the 
‘free meal’’ and of other proposed remedies seem to be 
surpassed only by the dangers of no remedy at all. 

Finally, as of flattery so it may be said of praise, the sin- 
cerest form is imitation. It is interesting, therefore, to 
observe the stimulus which the advent of these volumes has 
given to philanthropic research. The latest instance is to 
be found in the forthcoming study of the tenement houses 
of Boston by the Massachusetts Bureau of the Statistics of 
Labor. The report is based upon a house to house canvass 
of all tenement property in the city; and it is hoped in 
some measure to follow Mr. Booth’s plan of illustration by 
colored maps. Such action by public bureaus is hopeful in 
the extreme ; and there is reason to expect that official sta- 
tistics may be supplemented by an organized effort to com- 
bine the energies and sympathetic observations of voluntary 
workers in charity organizations. 

EDWARD CUMMINGS. 


Harvard University. 


STaTE RAILROAD COMMISSIONS AND How THEY May BE MADE 
EFFECTIVE. By FREDERIC C. CLARK, Ph. D., Instructor in History 
and Political Economy, Ann Arbor High School. Publications of 
the American Economic Association, Vol. VI., No. 6. Baltimore: 
1891. Pp. 

To the casual observer it might seem that the movement 
for State regulation of railways in the United States had 
come to a standstill. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
fails to make head against the opposition. of the roads, the 
statutory limitations of its powers, and the recent adverse 
decisions of the Supreme Court. The State Boards are 
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hampered by the limited area over which they can sev- 
erally exercise authority. While the State Commission sys- 
tem is known to be extending itself, yet there is on the part 
of many of the commissions a feeling of impotence and al- 
most of despair. 

It is, therefore, satisfactory to have the situation thoroughly 
reviewed, and the actual state of things more fully described 
than had been done until recently. Dr. Clark’s monograph 
and a later article by Henry C. Adams in the Century afford 
substantial grounds for the belief that the ‘‘ commission 
system’’ is not only susceptible of indefinite improvement, but 
that it is actually being improved, and that the present, instead 
of being a period of inactivity or retrogression is one of 
definite advance. 

The descriptive portion of the monograph is summarized 
in five tables and amap. The tables give in a systematic 
way the salient facts regarding the regulation of railways in 
all the States and Territories in the Union, and the map indi- 
cates by variously colored areas the varying pressure of 
State laws upon the same railroad system. These tabular 
and graphic summaries make easily available the results of 
what must have been a very arduous and extended investi- 
gation. Dr. Clark’s conclusion is that while there still pre- 
vails a great and mischievous amount of diversity among 
the various State systems of regulation, yet that there isa 
tendency towards uniformity and codperation on the part of 
the several commissions. This is brought about by the 
mimetic instincts of the States which lead them to draft new 
legislation after some type already extensively adopted, and 
further from the conscious efforts of the commissioners, 
State and inter-state, to bring about greater uniformity in 
aims and methods. 

Three conferences of railway commissioners have con- 
vened in Washington at which representatives of the Associ- 
ation of American Railway Accounting Officers were also 
present. Among the positive results brought about by these 
conferences is the increased number of States (29) that 
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now have a railroad fiscal year corresponding with that of _ 

- the federal government, and the increased number (22) that > 
now use the statistical blanks prepared for them by the — 
inter-state commerce commission. The conferences have 
also stimulated the States in the tendency to copy the pro- 

visions of the federal law in their own statutes. In the 

opinion of Dr. Clark, the way to make State Railway Com- 

- missions effective is to encourage this tendency towards © 

: uniformity and towards cooperation on the part of the ; 
various commissions. He also believes in general in good 

- salaries and long terms for the individual commissioners, 

and suggests a method of insuring a higher standard of | 
individual efficiency by statutory provisions, prescribing 
certain essential qualifications for holding the office, and the — 
insertion in the oath of office of a statement that such pro- 
visions have been complied with. 

Much of the first fifty pages of monograph seems 
to have been put in for the sake of symmetry, and as 
_itrecounts matters that have been dwelt upon by pre-— 

vious writers it could have been abbreviated to ad- 
vantage. In the only State with whose railroad legislation _ 
the present reviewer is thoroughly familiar, Dr. Clark — 
makes a definite mistake in describing the constitu- 
tion of the commission. He says that three State 

Officials appoint three secretaries and the latter constitute 
the commission. As a matter of fact five State officials 
constitute the Board of Transportation, and this ex-officio 
board then chooses three salaried secretaries who do the © 
routine work but have no authority. 


A. G. WARNER. 
Washington, D. C. 


SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 1890. | 
Cost of Production : Iron, Steel, Coal, etc. Pp. x and 1404. Wash-— > 
ington : Government Printing Office, 1891. 
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This portly volume, of tables almost exclusively, is a ver- 7 
itable storehouse of information, authentic and detailed. — 
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Authentic, because taken by reliable agents directly from 
the sources of information—the books of manufacturing es- 
tablishments and the household accounts of families. Of 
details there is a great abundance. 

Statistics are given in Part I for 618 establishments which 
manufacture iron and steel or produce the material used in 
the manufacture of them. The facts given relate to the 
amount produced within a defined period, to the appliances 
of production, the quantity, quality and cost of materials, 
the cost of labor, and more beside. Each fact is given 
separately for every establishment. ‘‘It is our opinion,”’ 
says the Report (p.7), ‘‘. . . that the number and distribu. 
tion of establishments is adequate to establish the represen- 
tative character of the Report.’’ ‘‘A statement of the names 
of such concerns would alone emphasize’’ (p. 5) its truth- 
fulness. Further, the pay rolls of ninety-nine establish- 
ments have been copied, and each one is reproduced in the 
tables in Part II. These pay rolls are “‘ without doubt” 
representative ‘‘of all the existent conditions as to wages 
and duration of employment.’’ ‘‘ No necessity seemed to 
exist for collecting these details from all the 618 establish- 
ments,’’ (p. 287). Finally, in Part III, we have the iden- 
tical budgets for one year of 3,260 families. We know the 
size of each family ; the age, sex and condition of each mem- 
ber; the location (by states); the nationality and employ- 
ment of its head ; its income, its total expense ; its expense 
for several important items of food, for rent, for clothing, 
and so forth. ‘‘The department has aimed to secure ac- 
counts from a representative number of the establishments 
covered in Parts I and II, and also from those families 
whose surroundings and conditions made them representa- 
tive of the whole body of employes in any particular estab- 
lishment,’’ (p. 610). 

Some matters, however, upon which information is often 
wanted, are not comprised in the tables. We learn, for in- 
stance, nothing of the location of the plant or family by 
towns or counties; we do not learn whether they are 
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within or near a city, near or far from a large market. 
Doubtless these facts could not have been given without 
divulging the identity of many of the establishments de- 
scribed. Nevertheless, data of this kind usually form a 
prominent feature of statistical reports on the cost of pro- 
duction, of labor (wages), and of living; and a relation 
has been established between cost and the geographical 
position of plant or family. We might thus suspect with 
good reason that the neglect of this factor would impair the 
results of the investigation. But the limitation on the use- _ 
fulness of the tables in this direction is offset by an exten-— 4 
sion in another and a new direction. The tables disclosea 
variation in the items cited which is independent of geo- — % 
graphical location, which appears whenever factory and fac- 
tory, family and family, even of the same district, are com- 
pared. 

If we look at the census reports, in which geographical 
location is indicated as fully, probably, as in any reports we 
find that the exact location is seldom given in connection — 
with cost of production and associated items if, within = 
unit of classification, be it city, county or State, the number 
of works is so small that the facts for individual works | 
would be disclosed. In not unfrequent instances the geo- 
graphical unit of classification is abandoned towards the end | 
of a table ‘‘in order that the business of individual establish- . 
ments may not be disclosed to the public.’’ (Census Bulle- a a 
tins, Nos. 78, 97, 1891.) In general, and especially in the -) 
centres of production, where many works are collected within _ ¥ 7 
a small area, the accessible tables only give the average cost = a 
of materials, labor, living, etc. They, too, neglect some- 
thing. ‘They neglect variations for individual cases. It is _ 
doubtless true that the range of variations will be less in 4 : 
small than in a large area; much less for some itemseven 
than for others. But that there is an appreciable variation 
within even small areas Commissioner Wright’s statistics 
authorize us to conclude. If we cannot have local and 
individual variations exhibited together, in one set of tables, 
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as yet, let us congratulate ourselves that we have them 
exhibited at all. 

The worth of the statistics must be judged first, and very 
largely, by the representative character of the establishments 
and families for which such full data are given in the pri- 
mary tables ; and, secondly, to some degree, by the charac- 
ter of the secondary tables, which are recapitulations, sum- 
maries and averages derived from the former. In general, 
the number of the secondary tables had to be very limited ; 
so the fact of exclusion cannot be held to work prejudice to 
those combinations of facts whose omission is noticed. 

In twenty-six establishments in the northern district of the 
United States the cost of producing ‘‘ run of furnace’’ pi. 
iron is $13.938 per long ton; in twenty-four mills in the 
southern district of the United States, $10.755. The cost of 
Bessemer pig iron in twenty-four establishments in the 
northern district of the United States is $15.366 per long 
ton ; in four mills in Great Britain, $10.326; in three in 
continental Europe, $11.739. (Pp. 71, 74,75). The averages 
for the United States are made up from seventy-four establish- 
ments, including ninety-one furnaces. Altogether there are 
ninety-eight plants, with 117 furnaces, representing the United 
States in the tables. From the Annual Statistical Report of 
the American Iron and Steel Association (presented May, 
1890) we learn that there were 332 pig iron furnaces in blast at 
the close of 1888 and 344 at the close of 1889. Current Census 
Bulletin No. 9 adds that 338 were in blast at the close of the 
census year ; and that 562 were active or “‘ likely some day to 
be active.’’ Thus the Report includes about 34 per cent. of 
the number of furnaces active, and 21 per cent. of those now 
inexistence. Further, 70 per cent. of the furnaces reported on 
are in the northern and 30 per cent. in the southern district ; 
whereas, of the product for the census year 1890, 81 per cent. 
was made in the North and 1g per cent. in the South. Can 
these parts be accepted as representative of the respective 
wholes? It would manifestly be difficult to specify what 
percentages of number and distribution would first constitute 
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gross unreliability. But I do not think the facts as shown 
in this instance furnish basis for criticism of Commissioner 
Wright’s judgment that the establishments reported repre- 
sent the whole American industry fairly. But the American 
averages and percentages must be compared with the foreign 
cautiously. 

The average cost per ton of producing 208,824 tons of 
muck bar iron* in twenty-six establishments in the United 
States was $26.843. In Europe the average cost per ton of 
producing 52,642 tons in five concerns was $17.073 ; in Great 
Britain, for a total product of 30,080 tons in four concerns, 
the average cost was $16.145. (Pp. 118-119.) But the cost 
of production per ton in the twenty-six establishments in the 
United States ranged (pp. 114-115) from $23.914 in a large 
mill working nearly full time to $32.083 in a small mill 
working a little over half-time (a range of $8.17). The cost 
of production in Europe, averaging for the data given $9.77 
less, actually ranges in the five mills from $19.55 to $16.008 
per ton. In comparison with Great Britain the excess of 
cost of production in the United States is, for the average, 
$10.698 ; but the four British works produce at costs vary- 
ing from $17.442 to $14.301 per ton. The point of the criti- 
cism here intended is directed toward those remarks and sec- 
ondary tables (pp. 118-119) which suggest a comparison 
between the average cost of production in different countries. 
The average cost is not a safe criterion of the maximum cost 
at which it is economically possible to produce. Yet it is 
the maximum cost of economic production which has a re- 
cognizable relation to the competitive selling price and which, 
to the extent it exhibits that relation, is tlic criterion of the 
competitive power of different countries in a given market. 
These maxima for the production of muck bar iron can 

_ be ascertained in Table II. A-H, pp. 110-117. 
The twenty-six muck bar iron establishments are it is 
claimed fairly representative of the whole muck bar iron 


* Muck bar iron is in the form of elongated slabs from four to eighteen inches 
wide, and half an inch to two inches thick. It is puddled iron which, after being 
forged, has been passed through a set of rollers once. Enc. Brit., Art. Iron. 
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industry in the United States. No late reliable estimates of 
the number and distribution of the establishments in this 
industry are at hand. But representative as touching what 
conditions? Doubtless as regards suitableness of location, 
financial success and economy in production—one or all to- 
gether. But again, were those establishments selected which 
enjoyed conditions apparently about the average, or were 
those also selected, purposely, which, according to outward 
appearance, exhibited the extremes of favorableness and un- 
favorableness? In the latter case the range of the cost of pro- 
duction of one ton of product in the muck bar iron mills of 
the United States would remain approximately $8. 169, 7. ¢., 
from $23.914 to $32.083. In the former the range must be a 
great deal more. However, if we arrange the twenty-six 
mills in the order of the cost of production, beginning with 
the highest, and if we omit the first one and the last two, we 
find among the rest no consecutive two between which the 
difference in cost of production is more than thirty cents (in 
costs ranging from $26.091 to $28.118). The twenty-three 
are well distributed. This internal evidence certainly con- 
tributes to strengthen our confidence in the representative 
character of all. 

But there is a variation in the cost of production, compar- 
ing one mill with others. The variation is relatively 
greater if we consider the cost of material ($21.455 — $13.- 
553 = $7.902) or cost of labor ($8.299 — $4.397 = $3.902) 
used in production. Moreover it is in some cases difficult 
and in others impossible to see any connection between 
variations in total cost of production, cost of material and 
cost of labor. What causes all this irregularity? Differ- 
ence in locality might explain it in part. The Report calls 
attention (p. 109) to the tables ‘‘relating to the kind and 
cost of materials . . . for they furnish the explanations for 
differences in the cost of materials per ton of product, and 
also and especially for differences between labor costs in the 
same locality.’’ It takes more labor to work up some 
material than to work up other. Considerable variety of 
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choice seems still economically possible in the combination 
of materials and amount of labor for the production of 
muck bar iron. The Report after analyzing the cost of pro- 
duction of pig iron (pp. 87-88) comments: ‘‘The most ap- 
parent thing in the preceding tables is the complete lack of 
agreement between the facts for the different establishments. 
Yet it must be borne in mind that the figures... are 
worked out from the actual accounts of the concerns for a 
definite period. .. If we turn to the general tables... 
where hundreds of establishments are treated, nothing is 
more marked than the fact that there is not, as yet, a scien- 
tific determination of the necessary expenditure in labor, in 
administration, or in the different classes of supplies in the 
production of these materials. In spite of the natural dif- 
ferences in cost [upon which the several tables and notes 
give ample data] arising from the variable qualities of the 
materials, the inference seems conclusive that from a com- 
mercial point of view the production of iron is still carried 
on, to some extent at least, in a crude, experimental and un- 
equal way.’’ So variation in the cost of production is in- 
fluenced by other things besides variation in locality. 

Part III relates to cost of living. Budgets have been ob- 
tained from 3,260 families distributed through ten states 
(Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia) and 
four foreign countries (Belgium, France, Great Britain and 
Germany) and engaged in six lines of industry (pig iron, 
bar iron, steel, bituminous coal, coke and iron ore). In the 
latter industry 183 budgets are given. They represent five 
states—New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and 
Virginia—which together have less mining employes than 
the 12,900 that, according to the census, Michigan has alone. 
Yet this latter state is not represented in the tables; neither 
is Alabama, which has 3,000 employes and a product in tons 
equal to that of Pennsylvania and second only to that of 
Michigan. Is it certain that in the small producing states, 
Ohio and Tennessee, the conditions are like those in Michi- 
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gan and Alabama? Even if the conditions are the same the 
fact of the substitution ought to have been explained. 
Though the steel industry is the superior one abroad, to 
judge by earnings of employes, in the United States the bar 
iron industry holds that distinction. It would seem that the 
use of machinery in the manufacture of steel here had re- 
duced the amount of skilled labor necessary below the 
amount necessary in the manufacture of bar iron (pp. 615, 
1361-2). The families connected with the production of bar 
iron have the largest incomes, then, and those connected with 
the iron ore industry the smallest ; the average being in the 
former $784.11 per family ; in the latter $401.65 per family. 
The general tables deal with the budgets as they run. 
Certain other tables include only normal families, those 
consisting of husband and wife alone, or of these and one to 
five children under fifteen years of age. Further, to each 
member a consuming power is assigned: to the husband, 
100 units ; to the wife, ninety ; to the children from eleven 
to fourteen, ninety; to the children from seven to ten, 


to children from one to three, fifteen. Then the amount of 
each item of food, for each family and in the summaries, is 
given in ratio of 100 units of consumption. Particularly in- 
structive should prove table j, (p. 649) ‘‘Summary of quan- 
tity and cost of certain articles of food,’’ viz., potatoes, 
sugar, butter, lard, meat, eggs, flour, coffee and tea; and 
tables k-q (pp. 651-6) ‘Summary of quantity of food used 
in certain selected occupations’’ arranged by industries. 
Table r (pp. 656 ff.) shows with almost ideal perfection that 
a decreasing cost of food fer capita accompanies increase in 
the size of the family. The tendency of cost of food per 
capita to decrease under these conditions may be accepted as 
established. But the rate of decrease is undoubtedly mag- 
nified by the mode of presentation. For ‘‘it seems to 
be a fair conclusion from an examination of the table 
on the contrasted expenditure and income of the nor- 
mal family, that . . . the amounts paid for clothing and 
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food increase generally in a very steady manner in propor- 
tion to the size of the family ;’’ while ‘‘ the size of the family 
has apparently no influence, or, at the highest, a very 
limited influence, on the amounts paid for rent, fuel, light- 
ing and sundries’’ (p. 680). 

There is opportunity for further study of the facts on some — 
of these points. It is worth while to know, if we can find | 
out, what number of families seek to maintain their wonted _ 
standard of comfort by moving into larger tenements at a 
proportionally greater rent as they increase in numbers ; and 
what proportion of them submit to a lowering of the stand- 
ard of comfort in this respect by crowding the enlarged 
family into the space occupied before the additions, or by 
seeking a larger tenement at no increase of rent, that is, a 
tenement of poorer quality or location. | 

Though the average total expense of normal families in- 
creases with substantial regularity with the number of persons 
in it; in few, if any cases, even taking the same families, 
can we venture to say that the size of the family bears any 
steady relation to the income (pp. 665, 668). 

But average items of expense and average income are 
valuable only within certain limits, and for certain purposes. 
There is not a family of them all which does not differ from 
the normal. How? ‘TTowhat degree? A partial answer is 
to be found in the examination of the accompanying table. 

First let it be stated that the average income of these 277 
families was $728.00, and that 183 families had a surplus, 
one budget just balancing ; and that the average expenditure 
was $658.02. On consulting the table we see that 161 fam- 
ilies had an income less than $726.00, and 116 an income 
greater; and that of 184 who did not run in debt, exactly 
half had an income below the average. As to expenditures, 
163 spent less than $651.00 and 114 more. Of the former, 
106 incurred no debt and also 78 of the latter. 

It is observable that the column registering the number 
of families distributed according to size of income has two 

o1 and $500 and two more between $701 
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Of a number of families distributed according to income and expense, 
and indicating the number havin 
[This total of 277 families engaged in 
sylvania is distributed through eleven establishments. 
is based on information gleaned from Table XIX Bar Iron A—G, 
pp. 818-936 of the Report. ] 
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and $800. The figures in the third column—number of fam- 
ilies living within their income—follow in general the course 
of those in the second ; yet, diverging rather widely at first, 
they gradually approach and coincide with them. 

The fifth column, showing the grouping of families accord- 


ing to expenditures, has one maximum, very marked, be- — 
tween $401 and $500; between $701 and $900, the numbers 7 


move within narrow limits, and finally there is a small 


maximum between $1101 and $1200. If similar tables for 
other States and for several industries should show like or — 


comparable groups of maxima, the fact would give import- 
ance to their actual as well as to their relative location. 
From a further study of the table, it would appear that 


comes; while for those earning more than $476 and 


from $451 to $525 as representing the cost of living typical 
of quite a group of families in this industry. The greater 


out of it. Yet all the way up, even from an expense ac- 
count of $351, there are families living within their incomes. 
These small incomes are not below the minimum amount 
on which a family can live, and will consent to live for the 
sake of making both ends meet or of saving something. 


will undertake very little sacrifice for the sake of saving ; 
a few will save in any normal circumstances except the most 


tain to be a credit item as clothing is, or at least, literature. 
The rates of income in this table are not below the minimum 
on which some families will live and save. 
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there is a tendency for those earning less than $476 and for — 
those spending from $451 to $525 to live beyond their in- | 


those spending more than $526 (or less than $426) the © 


tendency is to live within the income. Hence we may © 
attach considerable importance to the figures ranging © 


part of them having a small income, (of columns 1 and 4) — 
run in debt rather than live on less by practicing greater | 
economy ; the smaller number, having a larger income, save — 


While some families, as the table shows, will spend all or — 


straitened. In their simple book keeping, saving is as cer-_ 
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But of those who, on a small income, just keep out of 

debt, how many are there who are obliged to do so because 

- they cannot get credit? There is nothing in the report to 
A answer this question satisfactorily. 

Again consider the increase in expense, which bears a 

discernible but irregular ratio to the increase in income. 

That it was not absolutely necessary to keep up the physical 

strength of the members of the family is clear, since so 

many families live and even save on smaller incomes. The 

increased expense was not made necessary by increased size 

in the family. The total expense per family for some 928 

normal families in the United States, grouped by size of fam- 

ilies, ranges from $443.59 for a family of two persons to 

$572 for a family of seven, a range of $129. But the in- 

crease of income under consideration ranges from $400 and 

$500 to $800, $900 and upwards. Moreover, as they stand 

side by side in the tables, the larger family spends much 

or little ; but the small one often more. In fact an increased 

standard of living alone can account for the greater part of 

:° the increase in expenditure. As income increases, the stand- 

ard of living is raised to correspond. The several items of 

expense, food, clothing, rent, etc., increase ; but rarely does 

the item of savings. 


‘ FREDERICK W. Moore. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. By ROBERT ARCHEY Woops, Lect- 
urer at Andover Seminary and Head of the Andover House in Bos- 
ton. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1891. 
This little work on English social movements is full of 
suggestion to all who are interested in building up the people. 
_ Its method is descriptive and comprehensive, showing with 
much clearness what a great nation is doing with regard to 
the labor movement, socialism, university settlements and 
university extension, church work among the degraded, and 
general charitable and educational work. 
Its easy style is due in part to the fact that a large portion 
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of the book is in the form of lectures recently delivered at 
Andover Seminary. 

Mr. Woods is head of the Andover House in Boston, 
having previously spent six months in residence at Toynbee 
Hall in East London. 

The leading characteristics of the work are these: It is 
written with deep sympathy for the ‘‘ fourth estate’’ and a 
high regard for all who are spending time, strength and 
money for the elevation of the race; it holds that laborers 
should have shorter hours and better houses; that charities 
should be more intelligently administered both by the State 
and by private societies; that higher education should be 
extended ; that the Christian church should awaken to a 
larger sense of its social responsibility. 

A number of interesting experiments are described, show- 
ing the personality of the workers through their work, as, 
for instance, the following: A prize boxing ring in the 
basement of a ritualistic church, with crowded attendance, 
over which the rector in his cassock presides ; the peculiarly 
successful series of social receptions and lectures, instituted 
in the Ancoates district, Manchester, by Mr. Rowley; the 
Charity Organization and its Secretary Mr. Lock, the most 
thoroughly informed gentlemen on charitable subjects in 
England ; Toynbee Hall, established by the codperation of 
University students who were appealed to by Mr. and Mrs. 
Barnett; improved dwellings and the methods of Miss 
Octavia Hill. It would be interesting to speak at length of 
each of these, and others, but the limits of this notice permit 
but one, which is chosen from the first chapter and concerns 
the great dock laborers’ strike of 1889 with its interesting 
leaders John Burns and Tom Mann. 

Mr. Woods states that the trades unions in England, in- 
cluding the skilled mechanics, are slow to take up the fight 
for emancipating the casual laborers. Burns and Mann, 
however, both highly skilled mechanics, are exceptions, 
and have taken an intelligent interest in leading various 
Strikes since boyhood. 
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‘* A visitor at Burns’ home finds him at work at his desk, 
surrounded by books. They are the fruit of long self-denial. 


_ For the sake of some of them he has even gone hungry. 
_ ‘The result is that he is a man of no little culture. He is 


always tasteful in his personal appearance and in his sur- 
roundings. He is fond of tracing the progress the dockers 
have made, by pointing out some touch of refinement in 
their conduct, or of beauty and comfort in their homes. On 
the other hand, he well deserves the title often given him, 


‘Honest John Burns,’ as he exemplifies most fully the 


rugged virtues of temperance and straightforwardness, which 
are maintained by all the leaders of the new unionism. 
None of the officers of the central executive of the Dockers’ 
Union use either intoxicating drinks or tobacco. Burns and 
Mann have incomes from their work of not more than $15 a 
week, an amount which they could easily earn at their 
trade. 

‘“Tom Mann is no less interesting a character than John 
Burns. As a boy he worked in a coal mine. He came up 
to London at the age of twenty-one, and entered upon the 
trade of a machinist. Before the dock strike he had been 
engaged as secretary to a committee of leading London 
citizens, with Sir John Lubbock for its chairman, which 
undertook to have the hours of work for shop assistants 
materially reduced—a movement which resulted in the Shop 
Hours Regulation Act. Mann’s work in the directing of 


the dock strike displayed a high order of courage and ad- 


ministrative ability; while only such high ideals as his 


are could have sustained him in his arduous task of organi- 


zing the Dockers’ Union. 

‘It is doubtful whether any other two men in England 
of their years have such a wide-spread and hopeful in- 
fluence. John Burns is thirty-two, though his recent work 
has made him look a dozen years older. Tom Mann is 
thirty-five. Their associates are of like age or younger. 
Much is justly said nowadays in admiration of young 
men’s movements at the universities, in the church and in 
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politics; but, rightly considered, there is a still deeper 
- meaning in this movement of the young men from the 

mines, the workshops and docks.”’ 
It is significant that the directors of Andover Seminary 
have established the Andover House in Boston, and have 
placed a lecturer upon social topics in the teaching force, 
thus calling prominently to the attention of religious leaders 
elsewhere and of Christian people generally the fact that a 
_ knowledge of modern social conditions is regarded as 
essential to the minister of the Gospel who is to cope with 
the evils of these times. How far—how very far are the 
rich and kindly up-town churches in all our cities, with 
their noble sermons and fine music and cushioned (mostly 
rented) pews, from any contact, even through a hired 
missionary, with the highways and hedges! How ignorant 
—how sinfully ignorant in many instances are pastors and 
people of the ways of the very poor, to whom the Saviour 
especially directed His work ! 
Let the modern Protestant church carefully ponder these 
words from Cardinal Manning : 
“The outcast population—which is our rebuke, sin, 
_ shame, scandal, and will be our scourge, for our unchristian 
_ selfishness and neglect has created it.’’ 
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UNDER the modest title ‘‘ History Leaflets’’ * Professors 
Hart and Channing, of Harvard University, are issuing in 
a convenient and inexpensive form a series of documents 
illustrative of American Colonial and Constitutional His- 
tory. These are designed to encourage the method of 
studying and teaching history by means of the original 
sources. The following will be published this year : 

(1) The Letter of Columbus to Santangel announcing his 
Discovery ; (2) The Ostend Manifesto, 1854 ; (3) Extracts 
from the Sagas describing the Voyages of Biarni, Leif 
Ericsson, Thorvald Ericsson and Thorfinn Karlsefni ; (4) 
Extracts from Official Declarations of the United States 
embodying the Monroe Doctrine, 1789-1891; (5) The King’s 
Proclamation and other Documents relating to the Treaty 


of 1763; (6) Extracts from papers relating to the Bering Sea 
Controversy, 1824-1891. 

Of these the first two have already appeared. Each 
leaflet is to contain a brief historical introduction and 
bibliography to aid further investigation by the student. 


Mr. Hastie, the translator of Kant’s Philosophy of 
Law, has rendered English readers another service by put- 
ting within their reach some of the lesser political writings 
of the same author.t The little volume contains four 
readable essays, viz. (1) Idea of a Universal History from 
a Cosmopolitical Point of View ; (2) Principles of Political 
Right; (3) The Principles of Progress and, (4) Perpetual 
Peace. The last isa unique contribution to the theory of 

* American History Leaflets, Colonial and Constitutional. Edited by ALBERT 
BUSHNELL HART and EDWARD CHANNING. New York, A. Lovell & Co. 


+ Kant’s Principles of Politics including his Essay on Perpetual Peace. Edited 
and translated by W. Hastiz, B. D. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
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politics in the disguise of a treaty of peace drawn up with 7 
the due formalities of diplomacy. This, written as it was 
after the conclusion of the Treaty of Basle in 1795, may _ 
well contain, as Mr. Hastie suggests, an element of irony. 
These essays have a manifold importance. So far as they © 

reveal the personality of the author they show how ‘‘he | 
entered,’’ as Rosenkranz says, ‘‘ with his deep, priest-like 
thought wholly into the great spirit of history, intoitsfuture _ 
and into the progress of the liberty of the peoples.’’ Sec- - 
ondly, they prove that Kant could lay aside completely the z 
repellent technical form in which he has left his most famous 
works and write in a clear and simple fashion. Mr. Hastie 
has supplemented his excellent translation by a judiciously 


ot 


Tux historical atlas, although one of the most indispensa- 
ble aids in the teaching and study of history, has until 
recently been so inaccessible as to forbid a general reliance 
upon it. Henceforth there is fortunately nothing to pre-— 
vent its finding its way into the hands of every high school 
and college student. With the assistance of Putzger’s 
Historischer Schul-Atlas, revised by Dr. Baldamus,* and 
of Professor Hart’s recently published Atlas of American _ 
History,f the student can obtain clear ideas of location. 
He will gain thereby not only a truer and more vivid, but 
amore lasting impression from what he reads than would 
otherwise be possible. In the case of the German atlas, 
the foreign language will hardly form a real hindrance to its — 
use. It is nevertheless a pity that we have no historical 
atlas in English which at any price can be compared with 
this, which sells for the nominal sum of two marks. It 
contains over one hundred maps, large and small, drawn in © 


*F. W. Putzger’s Historischer Schul-Atlas zur alten, mittleren und neueren 7 
Geschichte in 59 Haupt-und 57 Nebenkarten, neu bearbeitet von Dr. A. Baldamus, — 
Siebzehnte Auf. Bielefeld u. Leipzig, Velhagen u. Klasing, 1891. 

+ Epoch Maps illustrating American History, by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, | 
PH. D., Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University. New York, Long- _ 
mans, Green & Co., 1891. 
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the most careful manner and comparing favorably with 
those in Droysen’s well known atlas, published by the same 
firm. 

In spite of the generally simple territorial development 
of our own land, there are several knotty points in our 
geographical history which are by no means easy of 
elucidation. The most obvious examples of these are, of 
course, the disputes in regard to the boundaries of Maine and 
Oregon. These are carefully depicted, together with the 
various Texan boundaries in Professor Hart’s Map No. 11. 
An interesting map (No. 6) illustrates the grotesque claims 
of the original States in 1783 to the territory lying between 
them and the Mississippi River. The statusof slavery from 
1775-1865 is excellently shown on a single sheet (No. 8). 
The atlas is of a convenient size, (7x9% in.) and the en- 


Dr. CHARLES Gross, of Harvard University, has made a 
scholarly contribution to historical bibliography in the form 
of ‘‘a classified list of books relating to British Municipal 
History’’ (Bibliographical Contributions, Library of Harvard 
University, edited by Justin Winsor, No. 43). This is a 
selection from a more complete bibliography to appear later. 
Dr. Gross is peculiarly well prepared for this work, and every 
student of history may felicitate himself upon the well 
directed efforts made by the Harvard Library to render its 
valuable collection of historical works accessible to the 
investigator. 
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ABBREVIATIONS.—In the Index the following abbreviations have been used : Art., 


article by person named; B., 
author ; 
Trans., translation by the pers 


Adams, C. K., 365 

Adams, E. D., 251 P. N. 

Adams, H. M., 803, 812 

Adams, Henry C., 245, 248, 365, 866 
Adams, John, 198 » 

Adams, John Quincy, 78 

Addis, Welford, 532 
Adee, 103 

Aguillon, 517 

Aitken, Wm. B., 117 B. 
Albee, Geo. S., 804, 809 
Alessio, 216, 217 

Alexander II, 225, 233, 234 
Alexander the Great, 480 4 
Alger, Horatio, Jr., 105 
Alglave, 516 

Alix, 517 

Allen, Walter S., Art. 707-15 
Allen, Wm. Francis, 387-90 B. 572 
Allison, W. B., 289 

Alvarez, 5 

Ambrister, 71 

Ameline de la Briselaine, 517 
Ames, Herman V., 253, 540 P. N. 


Andrews, Chas. M., 387-90 R. 394-97 R. 


557-9 R. 
Andrews, E. Benj., 392-3 R., 403 
Angelo, Michael, 581 
Angeloni, 222 
Anson, Wm., 89, 94 
Antony, Mark, 733 
Arbuthnot, 71 
Argyle, Jesse, 855 
Aristotle, 88, 837 
Arkeil, Geo. E., 855 
Arnault, 516 
Arnaune, 517 
Arthur, Chester A., 785, 809, 812 
Ashley, Margaret, B. 
Ashley, Wm. J., 256,555 
Atkinson, 97 
Audibert, 516 
Austin, 130, 269 oe 
Aveling, Edward, 259-60 B. 
Aveling, Eleanor Mary, 259-60 B. 
Ayres, P. W., 878-81 R. 


Babeau, 285 
Albert, 287 


210 
Bagehot 292 et seq., 543 
er, 751 et seq. 


review of book of which the person named is the 
P. N., personal note on the person named ; R., review by the person named ; 
rson named. 


Baldwin, Simeon E., 269-71 R. 
Balfour, Graham, 855 
Ball, S., 95 

Balletti, 217 

Balleydier, 516 

Bancroft, Geo., 685 
Bancroft. H. H., 852, 853 
Barckhausen, 516 

Barde, 516 

Barnes, Earl, 849-50 B. 
Barnes, Mary S., 849-50 B. 
Barnett, 879 

Barrett, John P., 716 et seq. 
Barrilleau, 516 

Bartlett, 684 

Bastiat, F., 124, 644 et seq 
Baudrillart, 123, 517 

Baugas , 509° 

Belfort, 390 B. 

Bayard, Thos. F., 79, 538 

Beasley, C. Oscar, 587 

Beaudouin, 516 

Reaujon, Anthony, 111, 370 P. N. 
Beauregard, 516 

Beccaria, 220 

Béchaux, 509, 517 

Bell, 522 

Bellom, 285 

Benini, 216 

Bentham, 547 

Bernatzik, Edmund, 116 P. N. 
Bertolini, Angelo, 405 

Beudant, Charles, 547 B. 

Biarni, 882 

Bilgram, Hugo, 98, 102 

Billings, John S., 136 

Binet, 508 

Binney, Charles C., Art, 751-71. 
Bishop, Jos. B., 735, 736. 

Biville, 516. 

Bixby, Ww. H., 804, 808, 

Black, Geo. Ashton, 675-77 B. 

Black, James Wm., 253 a 
Black, R. M., Art. 138-44 a0) 
F. W., 251 P.N., Art. 818-87, 


850-54 B. 
Blackstone, 130 


Blade, 517 
Blaine, James G., 78, 289 
800 


Blankenburg, Rudolph, 585 
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Blanqui, 543 

Block, M., 312 

Blondel, G., 238 

Blondel fof Nancy), 516 

Blondel (of Rennes), 516 

Bluntschli, 88 846 

Boccardo, Gerolamo, 210 

Bodin, 547 

Bodio, L., 222 

de 516 

Boéckh, 

y. Bohm- 
600, 629, 677-82 B., 

Béhmert, 559 

Boistel, 516 

Bolles, Albert S., 367, 785, 744 

Bonar, Jas., 217, 685 

Bondy, Wm. G., 24 

Booth, Charles, 266, 854-65 B. 

Booth, Wm., 842 

Bourgeois, 506 

Bourguin, 516 

Boutmy, Emile, 391-2 B., 

Bouvier- Bangilion, 516 

Bracton, 402 

Bradford, E. G., 103 

Bradford, Gamaliel, Art. 289-99 

Bramberger, 272 

Branca, 222 

Braun, Heinrich, 699 

Bravo, 4 

Brémond, 516 

Brentano, Lujo, 110, 257 P. N 

Brewer, 368 

Brinkerhoff, R., 98, 125-130 R. 

Brissaud, 516 

Brissonet, 516 

Brockway, 134 et seq. 

Brown, Alexander, 682-6 B. 

Brown, Wm. G., 24 

Brickner, 545 P.N 

de Bruiju Kops, 113 

Brunialti, Attilio, 548-50 B. 

Brunner, 365 

Bryce, James, 85, 89, 293, 301, 654 

Buchanan, James, 

Burgess, 302 

Biicher, 395 

Burns, John, 879 et seq. 

Burt, Mary E., 503 

Butler, M. C., 

Butterfield, Carlos, 487 


Cacherix, 286 

Caffey, F. G., 24 

Cesar, Julius, 480, 733 

Caird, James, 845 P. N. 

Calhoun, 785, 787 

Campbell, 396 

Campbell, John A., 564 

Canfield, James H., 251, 252 P.N., 365 
Carey, Henry C., 106, 206, 643 et seq. 
Cartier, George, 383 

Casey, 791 

Catron, John, 564 

Cauwés, 516 

Cernuschi, 271 

Channing,’ Edw., 882 

Charlemagne, 459, 480 

Charles X, 314 

Chase, Salmon P., 564 

Chavegrin, 516 


E., 217,256 P.N., 404, 
695, 696 
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Chenon. 516 
Chevalier, Michel, 507 
Chevallier, 517 
Cheyney, Edward P., 99. 
rt. 772-751 
Cheysson, 287, 517 
Cicero, 223, 269, 839 
Clark, 492 
Clark, Frederic C., 865-67 B. 
Clark, J. B., 250, 692 
Clay, Henry, ¥1, 785 et seq. 
Cleveland, Grover, 78, 81, 145 
Clinton, 329 
Clovis, 472 
Clow, F. R., 24 
Cognetti, 215, 223 
Cohn, G., 365, 344 
Colin, 516 
Colin, Ambroise, 516 
Collet, Clara E., 855 et seq. 
Colajanni, 204 
Columbus, 882 
Commons, John R., 266-68 R., 366 P. N 
Art. 700-7 
Comonfort, Ignacio, 5 
Comte, 274 
Conigliani, 216, 217 
Cook, Wm. W., 551-53 B. 
Cooley, Thos., 199 
Cooper, 8. 5., 531 
Cooper, 5. W., 98 
Cordier, 517 
Cossa, E., 216 
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abling acts, 145; Personnel of the 
Conventions, North Dakota, 150; 
Montana, 150; Washington, 151 a 
Declarations of rights, 152; Simi- 
larity of the Constitutions, 153; 
The character of the population, 
153; Influence of New England, 
157; Influence of Missouri, 158; 
The legislature, 158; Restrictions 
on itsaction, 160; Executive powe 
162; Administration, offices elec- | 
tive, 165; Judiciary,supremecourt, _ 
168 ; inferior courts, 171; Qualifica- __ 
tions of electors, 176; Eaucatior ed 
177; Local Government, 178; Co: 7 
porations, 181; The State and the 
corporations, 184; Banks, 185; 
Trusts, 186; Revenue, 186; Local 
revenue and indebtedness, 187; 
Lotteries, 190; Amendment, 190; 
Comparison with older constitu- 
tions, 191; Administrative func- 
tions of government, 194; Length 
of the constitution, 197; Abund- 
ance of restrictions, 199 
The Unwritten Constitution of the 
United States,’’ by C. G. Tiedeman, 
reviewed, 130 

Constitutional organization of industry, 
361 

Constitutions, submission to people, 327 y 
Amendments, 331 

Corporations, for lighting purposes and | 
their control, 707 et seq. = 

“The Corporation Problem,”’ by W. 
W. Cook, reviewed, 551 ° 

Cost, relation to value, 614 et seq. 
Crime, ‘Crime and its Causes,” by W. 
D. Morrison, reviewed, 125, 
Relation to Prohibition, 65, 
Currency, modern movement, 730 


Dawes Indian Bill, 836 

Decimal Association, 570 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, THE 
ETHICS OF, 138-144; Ethical principles, 
138; Equality, 139; Actual equality 
does not exist, 140; Men are equally — 
unequal, 141; Equality meant equality 
with England, 142; Human inequality 
the basis of rights, 143 — 

Degrees of Doctor of Philosophy, 253 

DISCUSSION, 518-530, 838-841 


Economics. Economics IN ITALY, 203- 
224; Fourschools of economic thought, 
203; Socialism unrepresented in Italy 
203; Optimistic tendencies, 205; Fe 
rara’s theories, 205; Reproduction, 206 ; 
Rent, 207; Inductive writers, 210; In-— 
fluence of Messedaglia and his fol- 
lowers on doctrinal points, 212; Opposi- 
tion to laisser faire, 214; Historical and 
statistical research, 215; Influence of 
Austrian writers, 217; Economic con-— 


7 | 

j 


dition of Italy after the fall of feudal- 
ism, 218 ; Untavorable to the growth of 
economic theory, 219; blems 
brought out — unity, 221; 
Outlook for Italian economics, 223 
“Die Theoretische Nationalékonomie 
Italiens in neuester Zeit,’’ par Dr. 
H. vy. Schullern-Schrattenhofen, re- 
viewed, 567 
Principles of Social Economics,” 
by George Gunton, reviewed, 266 
Economic Theory of Machines. See 
Machines. 
ht Hours. Eight Hours Day,” 
y Webb and Cox, reviewed 281 
Electric Lighting. See Gas Companies. 
ELECTRIC STREET LIGHTING IN CHICAGO, 
715-720 ; The details of the system, 715; 
Its cost, 719 
England, public works, 797 
“English Social Movements,” by Robt. 
A. Woods, reviewed, 878 
“Epoch Maps illustrating American His- 
tory,’”’ Hart, 883 
‘* Essay on Perpetua] Peace,” by Kant, 882 
Ethics, See Public Schools. 
“The Purse and the Conscience,”’ by 
H. M. Thompson, reviewed, 566 
“ L’Evolution Sociale en Belgique,”’ par 


le Dr. Le Camps, reviewed, 261 Trusts, 445; Dangers of monopoly, 447; 
Exchange, on value in use, 624; Public regulation, 448 
Its function, 639 Injuries by Mobs. See Mobs. 


Execution, in new State Constitutions, | lh 


102 


Fellowships, 254 
Food, its relation to drink, 60 et seq. 
France, land legislation, 310 et seq. ; 
public works, 799. See Instruction. 
French Revolution, 772 et seq. 
“French Revolution, The,” by E. 
Belfort Bax, reviewed, 390 
Futures. ‘‘ Der Waren-Terminhandel,”’ 
by Dr. C. J. Fuchs, reviewed, 262 


Gas Companies. THE STATE AND THE 
LIGHTING CORPORATIONS, 707-715 ; 

listic nature of the business, 
707 ; gulation of private enterprise 
in England, 708; in Massachusetts, 
709; The Board of Gas and Electric 
Light Commissioners, and its powers; 
709; Its methods, 712 

Gerrymander, 700 

Government. PARTY GOVERNMENT, II 
653-665; The strength of the political 
machine, 653; The work of rties, 
657 ; Methods of selecting can idates, 
658; Nomination ; Effect on 
the machine, 660; Necessity of inde- 
pendent voting, 663 

Relation to State, 302 


Haskell, Institute, 824 

Historical Atlases, 883 

History Leaflets. See American 
History, relation to ethical training, 586 


Impeachment Trials, 571 
Independence. See Declaration. 
Independent nominations, 755 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


INDIAN EDUCATION, 813-841 ; Importance 


Industry. THE Basis OF THE DEMAND 


Instruction. 


Interest. 


of subject, Futile experiments, 813; 
Difference between the civilization of 
the white and the Indian races, 814; 

mtal processes of education, 
815; Recent law for compulsory educa- 
tion, 817; Difficulty of finding work in 
the case of the Indian, 820; Evil in- 
fluence of tribal life, 822; Necessity of 
unification of educational system, 
823; Haskell Institute, 824; Examples 
of favorable results, 826; Unfavorable 
phases of Indian education and ex- 
amples, 828; Varying character of the 
tribes, 882; Problem of contact with 
the white race, 833; Spanish Neo- 
phytes, 833; Ultimate transfer of task 
of education to the States, 835; Allot- 
ment of lands, 8386; Indians in Wis- 
consin, 836 


FOR THE PUBLIC REGULATION OF IN- 
DUSTRIES, 433-449; Specialization result 
of social evolution, 433 ; Growth of in- 
dustrial dependence, 435; Different 
degrees of dependence, 437; Agricul- 
ture, 438; Commerce and Manufac- 
tures, 439; Labor organizations, 442; 
The farmer and the other classes, 444 


istitutions, relation to ethical training, 
597 


“« Essays and Mon phs.”’ by W. F. 
Allen, soviowed, 
INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH 
UNIVERSITIES, 494-517 ; Higher schools 
of France, 494; Faculties, 495; Recent 
reforms, 496 ; Vusvenay of France, 499 ; 
Faculties of Law, their p , 500; 
Political Economy, 502; | of 
Law, etc., 5038; ; Collége 
de France, 506 ; Ecole libre des sciences 
litiques, 507 ; Other instruction, 509; 
tistics of receipts. 510; of students, 
512; Foreign students, 513 ; Instructors 
in Political Science and allied topics, 
516 


THE TEACHING OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


students to other colleges, 90; 

Costs, 92; List of lectures an 

courses, 1890-91, 94 
See Jurisprudence. 
THE Basis OF INTEREST, 629- 
652; Views of Henry George on inter- 
est, 629; Analogy to rent, 630; Mr. 
George’s statement, 633; Seeming re- 
production of capital not distinct from 
other application of labor to capital, 
635; Function of exchange, 639; Ex- 
change a method of distributing pro- 
duct, 641; Bastiat’s statement of inter- 
est, 644; Solutions based on premises 
foreign to the statement, 646; Interest 
a compensation for — enjoyment, 
648; Measure of interest, 649; Supply 


AT OXFORD, 85-95; University and 
college, 85; Courses of study and 
degrees, 86; Place of political 
| 
ia 
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ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


and demand a secondary regulator, 
650; No normal measure, 651 
Internal improvements, 786 
International Law. .See Mobs. 
Italy, Economics in, 203-224 
The New Orleans riot. See Mobs. 


Judiciary in new State Constitutions, 168 
Jurisprudence, JURISPRUDENCE IN AMER- 
ICAN UNIVERSITIES, 488-493; American 
law schools, 484; Importance of Juris- 
prudence, 489; N of its study in 
America, 490; at Cambridge, 
England, 492 ; <i course for an 
American jh... 492 
“The Elements of Jurisprudence,”’ 
by T. E. Holland, reviewed, 269 
“Oxford Lectures and Other Dis- 
courses,” by Sir F. Pollock, re- 
viewed, 401 


Labor organizations, 442 


* Labor and Life of the People of Lon- 
don,” by Charles Booth, reviewed, Sod 
Land. “The Land and the 
by C. W. Stubbs, reviewed, 2 
“The History of Municipal Owner- 
ship of Land on Manhattan Is- 
land,’’ by G. A. Black, reviewed, 
675 
LAND TRANSFER REFORM, 48-58; 
Present cumbersome machinery of 
land transfer, 48; Its expense, 50; 
The Torrens system, 51; Its —. 


ings, 52; Expense reduced, 54; Its 
introduction in Australia, 55: ‘Some 
mary of advantages, 56 ; Literature 


on land transfer, 57 

RECENT TENDENCIES IN THE REFORM 
oF LAND TENURE, 309-323; Feudal 
relics a century ago, 309; Over- 
thrown in France, 310; Neighbor- 
ing countries, 311; Reaction, 313 ; 
Liberal legislation’ following revo- 
lutions, 314; Irish land law of 186u, 
319; Land regarded as like chat- 
tels, 320; Legislation with other 
tendencies, 320; Communal lands, 
$21 


Land tenure, tendencies of, 779 

Law. “La Legge et la Liberta nello 
Stato Moderno,” del Attilio Brunialti, 
reviewed, 548 

Legislature in new State Constitutions, 


158 
relation to ethical training, 


Log-rolling, 784, 796 
“ Luxury,” by E. de Laveleye, reviewed, 


Machinery. NOTE ON PROF. GRAZIANI’S 
ECONOMIC THEORY OF MACHINERY, 522- 
530; Origin of tools, 522; Tools and 
Machinery, 628; Criticisms of von 
Thiinen, 524; Influence of wear and 
tear, 525 ; Reply to criticism of the 
author’s (Mr. Stuart Wood’s) views, 526 

MACHINES, ECONOMIC THEORY OF, &38 

Massachusetts, regulation of Lighting 
Corporations, 709. See Voting. 


Mexico. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 


| 


UNITED STATES OF MEXICO, 1-47; | 
troduction, 14; Outline of contents, 
7-10; Text of the Constitution, 11-47 

Mir. ‘See Russia. 

Mobs. INTERNATIONAL LIABILITY FoR 
Mos INJURIES, 69-84; Protection guar- 
anteed citizens in a foreign country, 
69; The effect of domicile, 70; Rep- 
resentatives of the government, 72: 
Injury by mobs and by individuals, 
73; Duty of nation when injury occurs, 
738; Action of U. 8S. after mobs in New 
Orleans, 1850, 75; Mob in Denver, 1880, 
77; Mob at Rock Springs, 1885, 78; 
Damages granted as an act of grace, 
79; Bearing of these cases on New 
Orleans mob, 

Money. “ La Monnaie et le Bimetallisme 
International,” par E. de Laveleye, re- 
viewed, 271 

Monopolies and Public Regulation. 
Industry. 

Monroe Doctrine, Embodyment of, 882 

Montana, State Constitution, 145 et seq. 

Municipal Government. THE POLITICAL 
ORGANIZATION OF A MODERN MUNICI- 
PALITY, OR LOCAL MUNICIPAL STATE, 
458470; The National State, 458; De- 
velopment of the State, 459; Local 
State, 461; Local and general interests, 

; Function of in Federal sys: 
tem, 463; Needs of local parties, 465, 
Divorce of local from —— politics, 

; Possible results, 4¢ 

STUDY OF THE oF Mv- 
NICIPAL GOVERNMENT, 450-457; 
Problems of Administration, 450; 
Importance of good government, 
451; Training of administrative 
officials, 454; Enlightened public 
interest, 455; Study of models, 456 

MUNICIPAL LEAGUE OF PHILADELPHIA, 
By-Laws, 573; Declaration of prin- 
ciples, 575 

North Dakota, State Constitution, 145 et 
seq. 


Ostend Manifesto, The, 882 
“Outing System,”’ 821 
Oxford. See Instruction. 


See 


Parties, in municipal affairs, 465 et mf 
533; Nominations of, 755; Politica 
See Government 

PARTY GOVERNMENT, 518-521; Con- 
trol of parties by the machine, 518; 
in nominations, 519; in party plat- 
forms, 520 

Peace efforts. See Arbitration. 

Peasantry in Russia, 225 et seq. 

Pennsylvania. See Voting. 

NOTES, 108- 349-258, 363-371, 

38-546, 666 672, 842-84 

Philos} hy of Law,’ Kant, 882 

Political nomy. '“ Primi Elementi di 
Economia Pol tica, ” del Dottor L. 
Cossa, reviewed, 392 

Principles of Political ~ 
by Charles Gide, reviewed, 688 

See Economics. 

Political Party. THE PLACE OF PARTY 
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INDEX OF 


IN THE POLITICAL SYSTEM, 300-308; 
Power of party, 300; Ends of the State, 
301; Government and the State, 302; 
Checks on government, revolution, 
304; Constitutions, 305; Parties, 306; 
Party educates public opinion, 306 ; 
administers government, 307 

Political Science. See Instruction. 

Poor Relief. ‘‘Report of the Speeial 
Committee on Outdoor Alms of the 
Town of Hartford,’ reviewed, 557 

“ Principles of Politics, by Kant ;’’ trans- 
lated by Wm. Hastie, n. 882 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ACA- 
DEMY, 96-103, 531-537 

Papers presented, 96, 100, 531 

Profit Sharing, Association for the Pro- 
motion of, formed, 698 

Prohibition. THE Economic BASIS OF 
PROHIBITION, 59-68; Economic aspects 
neglected, 59; The decrease of appetite, 
60; Relation to drinking habits, 61; 
Climatie conditions of America, 62; 
Growth of strong drinks, 64; Crimes, 
65; Prohibition isan effect of economic 
causes, 66; Parallel with slavery, 66 

Property, influence on social forms, 334 

‘De la Propriété et de ses Formes 
primitives,” par E. de Laveleye, 
reviewed, 394 

“Evolution of Property from Sav- 
agery to Civilization,’”’ by Paul 
Lafargue, reviewed, 560 

“The Origin of Property in Land,” 
by Fustel de Coulanges, reviewed, 


555 

Prussia, land legislation, 321 

Public Schools. ErHIcAL TRAINING IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 577-590 ; The pub- 
lie schools and moral training, 577; 
Subjective and objective morality, 578 ; 
Fundamental ideas, Good will, 580; 
Rights, requital and service, 581 ; Inner 
freedom, bfficiency of evil, 582; Our 
stock of ethical experiences, 583; Re- 
lation to school work, 585; Derivation 
of ethical principles from manifesta- 
tions of ethics in history, 586; Litera- 
ture, 589; Practical life. 593, and in 
institutions, 597 

Public works in England and France, 
797 


‘ 
Putzger’s Historischer Schul-Atlas, 883 
Abstract of | 


Referendum in America. 
paper, 100 

uAW MAKING BY POPULAR VOTE OR 
THE AMERICAN REFERENDUM, 324- 
344; Referendum in Switzerland, 
$24; Popular vote not taken on 
many early constitutions in U. &., 
$27; Its introduction, 329; Vote on 
constitutional amendments, 331; 
Character of such amendments, 
333; State capitals, 335; Debt, 335 ; 
Banking, 336 ; Other purposes, 337 ; 
Referendums not constitutionally 
required, 339; Municipal refer- 
endums, 339; County seats, debt, 
rohibition, 340; City charters, 

0; Mode of voting, 342; Recapit- 
ulation, 342 
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Reformation, The, 772 et seq. 

Reformatory. ‘‘The New York Reform- 
atory in Elmira,” by A. Winter, re- 
viewed, 133 

Registration of voters, 743 

Rent, and interest in Mr. George’s ex- 
position, 629 et seq. 

Representation. PROPORTIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATION, 700-707 ; Evils of the gerry- 
mander, 700; Rudiments of proportion- 
al representation, 700: Plan ior 
sional elections, 701 ; State Legislatures, 
701; Form of ballot, 702; Advantages 
of such a plan, 703; A safeguard to 
as well as minorities, 705 

Revolution. A THIRD REVOLUTION, 772- 
781 ; Conditions preceding the first and 
second revolutions, 772; Analogies in 
these conditions, 773; Modern analo- 
gies, changeof environment, 775; Dis- 
satisfaction, 775; National spirit, 776 ; 
Influence of preceding revolutions, 
777; Modern phenomena forebodings 
of change, 778; Probable results, 780 

Revue Sociale et Politique, 137 

Rights, expressed in Declaration of In- 

ependence, 143 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILLS, 782-812; The 
arguments for and against them, 782; 
History of river and harbor bills, 786 ; 
The bill of 1890, 790; Its formation, 
791; Analysis of the bill, 792; Amount 
of waste, 795; Extent of log-rolling, 
796; English methods, 797; Frenc 
methods, 799; Benefits of such legis- 
lation, 802; Superiority of French me- 
thods, 806; Need of improved method 
of expenditure, 810; Sources of infor- 
mation, 812 

River and Harbor Bills. Abstract 
of paper, 99 

Russia. THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
PEASANTS IN THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 225- 
235; Meaning of emancipation and the 
mir, 225; Cultivation of the mir, 227; 
Duties of members, 228; Withdrawal 
from mir, 229; Eulogies of the system, 
231; Its actual aspect, 232; Intentions 
of Alexander IJ, 233 


Sagas, Extracts from, 882 
Schools. ‘“ Prussian Schools through 
American Eyes,’’ by J. R. Parsons, Jr., 
reviewed, 460 
Slavery, parallel with intemperance, 66 
Socialism, in Italy, 203; Preliminaries to 
its discussion, Abstract of paper, 96 
“Pp. J. Proudhon, Seine Lehre und 
sein Leben,” II, by Dr. K. Diehl, 
reviewed, 686 
“Socialism New and Old,” by Wm. 
Graham, reviewed, 263 
SoME NEGLECTED POINTS IN THE 
THEORY OF SOCIALISM, 345-362; 
Growth of public functions, 345 ; 
Its causes, 346; Basis of industrial 
system, 348; Economic emulation, 
350; Standard of living, 351; 
Struggle for appearances based on 
private property, 334; Social forms 
of status and contract, 357; Possi- 
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bility of constitutional’’ organi- 


zation, 361 
Social Philosophy. ‘‘ An Introduction 
to Social Philosophy,’ by J. 8. Mac- 
kenzie, reviewed, 273 
Social politisches Centralblatt, 699 
Social science, society formed at Ghent, 


699 

South Dakota, State Constitution, 145 et 
seq. 

Spain, demands damages for injuries by 


* Spanish Institutions of the Southwest,” 
by F. W. Blackmar, reviewed, 850 
Spanish 8, 833 
Standard of living, 351 
State, and Government, 301 et 
Functions of, 345 et seq., 779; see In- 
dustry ; National and Local, see Muni- 
cipal Government. 
“The Principles of State Interfer- 
ence,” by D. G. Ritchie, reviewed, 


275 
‘Le Droit individuel et par 
Ch. Beudant, reviewed, 547 
“ State Railroad Commissions and how 
they may be made effective,”’ by F. C. 
Clarke, reviewed, 865 
Statistics of Education, 404 
STATISTICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 236- 
248; Federal Census, 236; Com- 
merce, 237; Production, 238 ; Edu- 
cation, 239; Finance, 239; Ab 
stracts 240; Railroads, 240; Labor, 
241; Unification of statistical or- 
gans, 243; Need of statistics of 
crime, 245; Vital statistics, 246 
“Studies in Statistics, Social, Politi- 
cal and Medical,”’ by G. B. Long- 
staff, reviewed, 692 
for life, broad interpretation, 


“* Studies in American History,’”’ by Mary 
Sheldon Barnes and Karl Barnes, re- 
viewed, 84% 

“ Studies in General History,"’ by Mary D. 
Sheldon, reviewed, 849 

Supply and Demand not a primary regu- 
lator of interest, 650 

Switzerland, Referendum, 324 


Tariff. ‘Our Sheep and the Tariff,”” by 
W. D. Lewis, reviewed, 397 
‘*A Tariff Primer,’ by Porter Sher- 
man, reviewed, 402 
Temperance. See Prohibition. 
Torren’s system of land transfer, 48 et 


seq. 
Treaties of arbitration, list, 484 
Treaty of 1763, 882 

Trusts, 445, 779 


*“Unearned Increment, The,’’ by W. H. 
Dawson, reviewed, 120 
United States, and Arbitration, 478 et seq. 
«The Genesis of the United States,” 
Alexander Brown, reviewed, 


Universities. See Instruction, Jurispru- 


dence, 
Utility. See Value. 
Washington, State Constitution, 145 et 


Worling Classes. “The Working Class 
Movement in America,’”’ by Edward 
ay Eleanor Mary Aveling, reviewed, 
259 


Value. ‘“ An Introduction to the Theory 
of Value on the lines of Menger, Wie- 
ser and Béhm-Bawerk,” by Wm. 
Smart, reviewed, 695 

THE THEORY OF VALUE, 600-628; 
Introduction, 600; Ricardo’s eco- 
nomic theory, 601-615; Derivation 
from simple elements, 601; The 
Austrian view of value funda- 
mental, 602; Relation of labor and 
capital, 604; Capital an original 
element, 605; pital must be 
recognized by science and connot 
vanish into labor, 608; Relation of 
labor to value, 610; Compensation 
for labor not measured by exertion, 
610; Costand marginal utility, 614- 
628; Law of marginal utility, 615; 
Means of production derive their 
utility from product, 616; Concep- 
tion of cost, 617; Value indepen- 
dent of cost, 618; Exceptions, 618 ; 
Objection of Prof. Macvane, 621; 
Sense in which value regulates 
cost, 622; Exchange based on value 
in use, 624; Relation of the Aus- 
trian theories to Ricardo’s doc- 


trines, 

Voting. MERITS AND DEFECTS OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA BALLOT LAW OF 1891, 
751-771; Origin of the bill, 751; Gen- 
eral features of new laws, 754; Defects 
in Pennsylvania, 754; Distinction in 
nominations, 755; Practical aspects, 
757; Defective nominations, 760; Ar- 
rangement of candidates, 761; Ballots 
of illiterate, ete., 764; Possible viola- 
tion of secrecy, 765; Counting the 

, 768; Gains under new system, 


PRACTICAL WORKINGS OF THE AUS- 
TRALIAN SYSTEM OF VOTING IN 
MASSACHUSETTS, 733-750; Need of 
high public morals, 733; Massa- 
chusetts law independent of New 
York law, 735; Alphabetical ar- 
rangement of candidates, 736; Bri- 
bery diminished, 738; Time re- 
quired to vote, 740; Vote of less 
educated, 741; Extent of registra- 
tion, 743; Effect on regular candi- 
dates, 745; Small vote for minor 
offices, 746; Irregularities in count- 
ing votes, 747; Gain of the reform, 
4 


Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirthschaft, Social- 
politik und Verwaltung, 404 
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